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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

For  JULY,  1830. 


Art.  I.  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stamford  UnffeSy  F.R.S.  &c.  particularly  in  the  Government  of 
Java,  1811 — 1(),  and  of  Bencoolen  and  its  Dependencies, 
1817— t-M.  Hy  his  Widow.  4to.  pp.  8:18.  Price  2/.  12^.  6d. 
Luidon,  1830. 

Jj^T  is  but  a  short  time  since  we  had  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
the  *  chronicle  and  brief  abstract’  of  the  life  and  public 
services  of  a  bij^iily  distinguished  oOicer  in  the  employment  of 
the  East  India  Company ;  and  we  are  now  furnished  with  an 
opportunity  of  offering  a  simitar  tribute  of  regret  and  admira¬ 
tion  to  the  memory  of  an  individual  not  less  eminent,  and  whose 
services,  though  requited  with  something  very  like  ingratitude, 
have  not  been  surpassed  in  importance  by  those  of  any  of  his 
predecessors  in  similar  circumstances.  It  seldom  happens  to  a 
(loveriimcnt,  that  it  can  reckon  among  its  agents,  two  such  men 
as  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  Sir  Stamford  KaiHes ;  and  still 
more  rare  is  it  to  find  such  vigorous  and  effective  administrators 
]>erfectly  to  the  taste  of  their  principals.  There  is  usually  a 
slowness  to  understand  their  worth;  and, when  it  is  comprehend¬ 
ed,  a  want  of  generous  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  integrity, 
is  apt  either  to  withhold  from  them  the  instruments  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  action,  or,  when  com)>elied  to  give  them  a  fair  field, 
to  watch  them  w  ith  jealous  vigilance,  and  to  criticise  their  mea¬ 
sures  with  mean  and  miserable  captiousness.  It  is,  accordingly, 
not  too  much  to  say  respecting  the  great  men  of  whom  we  are 
now  speaking,  that  they  were  both  neglected  by  their  em¬ 
ployers,  until  Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  forced  upon  their  notice 
by  the  admiration  of  his  comrades  and  coadjutors,  and  until 
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Sir  Stniuford  forced  liimself  upon  tlieir  attention  by  bis  singu¬ 
lar  fitness  for  llie  ditlicult  business  in  wliich  be  was  engaged. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  run  a  parallel  between  the  characters 
and  services  of  these  admirable  j)ersons :  the  task  would  be  far 
from  easy,  and  it  might,  in  some  degree,  appear  invidious. 
We  shall  therefore  resist  the  temptation,  and  proceed  at  once  . 
to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  active  and  able  career  of  which  the 
volume  before  us  furnishes  copious,  yet  scarcely  sutlicient 
details. 

Thomas  Stamford  Uaflles  was  born  at  sea,  off  the  coast  of 
flamaica,  July  .*),  1781.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the 
West  India  trade;  and  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  seminary  where  he  had  for  two  short  years  en¬ 
joyed  tlie  advantages  of  a  liheral  education,  and  placed  as  an 
extra  clerk  in  the  Hast  India  House.  This  was  a  contingency 
which  he  never  ceased  to  lament;  but  he  Inid  the  consolation  of 
reflecting,  amid  his  successful  struggles  with  the  deficiencies  of 
his  early  training,  that  he  had  done  all  he  could,  and  that  he 
had  *  nothing  to  reproach  ’  himself  with.  It  is,  indeed,  rare  to 
find  n  mere  lad  employing  the  intervals  of  mercantile  clerkship 
in  hard  study,  and  making  fair  progress  both  in  language  and 
literature. 

‘  It  will  Ik*  scon  fnuii  this  sketch,,  that  the  early  youth  of  ]\rr. 
ltartU*s  was  a  |H*ri«Hl  of  obscurity  and  labour,  without  friends  to  aid 
him,  ns  well  us  w  ithout  the  lione  of  pmmotion ;  his  family  only  search¬ 
ing  for  that  nuKle  of  life  in  which  he  was  most  likely  to  acquire  the 
grentt*st  jx*cuniary  success,  without  regard  to  the  natural  bias  of  his 
mind,  or  to  the  talents  which  he  iwssesscul.  At  fourteen,  he  was 
chained  down  to  the  duties  of  an  othce  :  at  this  early  age,  and  a  friend¬ 
less  boy,  it  is  not  likelv  that  he  W’ould  at  first  Ik*  entrusted  with  mueh 
that  was  interesting ;  but  his  w  as  a  master  mind,  and  soon  burst  its 
shackles,  and  manifested  a  higli  and  noble  resolve  to  devote  itself  to 
the  g<HHl  of  others,  and  a  yearning  to  obtain  the  station  for  which  it 
felt  itself  best  fitted. 

*  Ilis  attention  to  his  dull  routine  of  duty  was  unremitting;  he 
w’orked  (nirlv  and  late;  he  studied,  as  he  himself  sitys,  in  stolen  mo¬ 
ments,  Hy  bis  extra  lalKUir  at  his  offict*,  he  obtained  an  addition  to  his 
ftalary,  which  was  not  devoted  to  any  selfish  purpose;  but  all  his  earn¬ 
ings  w'ere  carried  home  to  his  parents,  who  were  at  this  time  in  dif¬ 
ficulties.  His  affection  to  his  mother,  w’as  always  one  of  the  strongest 
feelings  of  his  heart.  At  this  time,  with  that  self-denying  devotion 
to  the  happiness  of  others,  which  was  his  distinguishing  quality 
through  life,  he  dejirived  himst'lf  of  every  indulgence,  that  he  might 
devote  to  her  his  hard-earned  pittance:  and  in  after  days  of  comparative 
affluence,  he  delighted  in  surrounding  her  w  ith  every  comfort. 

*  Such  a  sedentary  life  of  lalK)ur  wtis,  however,  ill  adapted  to  the 
delicacy  of  his  frame;  and  it  was  feared  that  symptoms  of  consumption 
were  becoming  confirmed:  he  was  ordered  to  relax  his  exertions,  and 
to  leave  his  office  for  a  time;  he  obeyed,  and  obtained  a  fortnight’s 
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leave  uf  alisoiice.  The  U!>e  which  he  luade  of  this  short  period  uf  re- 
creatiuii,  is  very  characteristic :  he  seized  on  the  moment  to  indulge 
that  love  of  mountain  scenery  so  strong  in  most  youthful  minds,  so 
happily  undying  and  unfading  in  its  exciting,  joyous  feeling.  He 
resolved  to  g(»  into  Wales;  set  off  on  foot,  and  walked  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  and  forty  miles  a  day  ;  accomplished  his  object,  and  returned  to 
his  desk  with  restored  health.  As  a  sch(Kil-l>oy,  his  garden  was  hit 
delight :  to  this  was  addinl  a  love  of  animals,  which  was  perhaps  un¬ 
equalled.  It  has  been  oliservinl,  that  it  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
pro{)erties  of  a  great  mind,  that  it  can  contract  as  well  as  dilate  itself ; 
and  the  mind  which  cannot  do  l)oth,  is  not  great  in  its  full  extent. 
This  was  forcibly  realised  in  him  ;  he  siMriit  hours  in  fondling  and 
domesticating  these  objects  of  his  care  and  attention.  He  entered  with 
the  most  child- like  simplicity  into  occupations  and  pleasures  which 
many  would  consider  beneath  their  notice :  a  mountain  scene  would 
bring  tears  into  his  eyes ;  a  flower  would  call  forth  a  burst  of  favourite 
poetry.  It  was  piThajis  iieculiar  to  himself,  to  lie  able  to  remark,  on 
nis  last  return  to  Kngianu,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  horse-race,  never 
fired  a  gun.* 

11  is  reading  was,  of  course,  desultory  ;  but  we  arc  inclined  to 
think,  that  it  is  comparatively  of  little  consequence,  intel¬ 
lectually  considered,  in  what  train  the  thoughts  may  marshal 
themselves,  provided  that  the  faculties  be  beneficially  employed, 
and  the  memory  kept  in  active  exercise.  The  habit  of  study, 
once  attained,  and  fairly  fastened  on  the  mind,  will  be  at  ail 
times  available,  and  applicable  to  every  variety  of  research  that 
may  become  either  pleasant  or  profitable.  This  was  remark¬ 
ably  the  case  with  Mr.  Raffles.  Throughout  his  life,  we  always 
find  him  occupied;  he  was  incessantly  engaged,  if  not  in  official 
business,  in  scientific  or  beneficent  pursuits :  and  so  intense 
was  this  spirit  of  intellectual  exertion,  that  sorrow  could  not 
quench  it,  nor  pain  do  more  than  briefly  interrupt  it.  Even 
the  total  loss  of  all  that  indefatigable  diligence  had  collected  in 
illustration  of  science,  during  a  considerable  term  of  years, 
produced  no  other  effect  than  a  prompt  and  energetic  effort  to 
supply  the  loss.  A  man  of  such  a  stamp  as  this,  could  hardly 
fiave  been  tranquil  and  acquiescent  in  the  prospect  of  a  life  of 
mere  routine,  consumed  in  the  details  of  the  desk  and  the 
office ;  and  we  find  him,  as  might  have  been  expected,  eager  to 
avail  himself  of  the  first  fair  occasion  of  escaping  from  these 
trammels  into  a  freer  sphere  of  action.  Mr.  Ramsay,  secretary 
to  tlie  Hoard  of  Directors,  had  fixed  a  discriminating  eye  on 
young  Raffles  ;  and ,  though  he  expressed  in  strong  terms,  his 
sense  of  the  valuable  services  he  was  rendering  in  his  own  de¬ 
partment,  embraced  the  first  favourable  opening  that  offered, 
for  advancing  him  on  the  foreign  service  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

It  bad  been  determined  to  form  an  establishment  at  Penang; 
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nntl  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Ramsay,  Mr.  Raffles  re¬ 
ceived  the  appointment  of  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Governor 
and  ('ouncil.  lie  reached  the  place  in  September  1805,  and 
entered  on  the  duties  of  his  post  with  a  spirit  and  facility  to 
which  his  ac(|uisition  of  the  Malay  tongue  during  the  voy¬ 
age,  must  have  greatly  conduced.  This  auspicious  com¬ 
mencement  was  w’ell  sustainefl  ;  for,  though  the  illness  of  the 
chief  secretary  threw'  all  the  labour  on  the  junior,  he  still  found 
time  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the  oriental  languages.  It  w'as, 
however,  imp('ssihle  that  this  coidd  last;  fatigue  and  the  climate 
wrought  their  inevitahic  efi’ect;  and  a  severe  illness  having  threat¬ 
ened  his  life,  in  1808,  he  was  recommended  to  visit  Malacca  for 
the  re-estahlishmcnt  of  his  health,  llis  sojourn  here  was 
turned  to  good  account,  for  it  w’as  at  this  time  that  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  history,  inhabit¬ 
ants,  productions,  and  local  peculiarities  of  the  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  by  which  he  afterwards  became  so  eminently  distin¬ 
guished.  As  if  there  were  some  mysterious  ordination,  that 
tile  presence  of  Raffles  should  always  promote,  not  only  the 
interests  of  his  employers  and  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
but  some  object  of  Iwueficence,  his  residence  at  Malacca  proved 
the  occasion  of  an  interference  which  prevented  the  execution 
of  an  intended  measure,  fraught  with  injustice  and  impolicy. 
Orders  hail  been  actually  issued  for  the  demolition  of  the  for- 
tiiications,  and  the  transfer  of  the  population  to  Penang,  in  the 
hope  that  the  prosperity  of  that  favoured  settlement  might  be 
insured  by  this  wholesale  consignment  of  people,  property,  and 
commerce.  Mr.  Raffles  made  so  forcible  a  representation  of 
the  iniquity  and  absurdity  of  this  arrangement,  that  it  was 
given  up. 

At  this  time,  he  was  in  correspondence  with  Dr.  Leyden, 
then  at  C'alcutta,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Minto,  the 
Ciovernor  General ;  and  several  of  his  communications  came 
under  his  Lordship's  ins]H*ction,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
W  liter,  who>e  character  and  abilities  were  thus  made  known  in 
the  most  immediately  iniluential  quarter.  The  effect  of  this 
favourable  introduction  was  soon  experienced.  In  1809,  Mr. 
Raffles,  h  aving  occasion  to  visit  Calcutta,  became  personally 
known  to  his  Lordship;  and  he  apjiears,  if  not  to  have  first 
suggested  the  expediency  of  expelling  the  Dutch  from  their 
settlements  in  the  island  of  Java,  to  have  given  shape  and  de¬ 
termination  to  the  half-formed  project  in  the  Governor-general’s 
mind.  Gt  the  consequent  expedition,  he  w’as  the  very  actuating 
principle.  He  procured  the  information  by  which  the  arrange¬ 
ments  were  guided  ;  and  a  mass  of  intelligence  more  extensive 
and  complete,  as  well  as  more  ably  brought  to  bear  on  the 
practical  part  of  the  undertaking,  cannot  be  imagined.  The 
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difficulties  of  the  navigation  were  cleared  up  by  his  able  in¬ 
vestigations  ;  and  a  long  and  hazardous  passage  round  Borneo, 
north  about,  was  avoided  by  adopting  the  southern  route,  re- 
commended  by  him,  and  previously  deemed  impracticable. 

The  military  details  connected  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
Dutch  from  Java,  have  been  long  before  the  public,  through 
the  common  sources  of  intelligence ;  and  it  would  be  altogether 
inexpedient  to  repeat  them  here  ;  but  the  particulars  of  a  war 
subsequently  undertaken  against  the  Sultan  of  Palembang,  may 
be  partially  referred  to,  on  account  of  their  uncommon  interest, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Rallies,  who  was  appointed  by  Lord  Minto, 
‘  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Java  and  its  dependencies.*  The 
chieflain  just  mentioned  had,  at  the  instigation  of  his  eldest 
son,  been  guilty  of  innumerable  atrocities,  among  which  the 
treacherous  murder  of  the  Dutch  garrison,  was  distinguished 
by  its  circumstantial  horrors.  He  set  the  English  at  defiance, 
and,  by  provocations  of  various  kinds,  rendered  it  necessary,  in 
the  judgement  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  that  steps  should 
be  forthwith  taken  for  his  subjugation.  Colonel  Gillespie  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  armed  force  that  was  despatched  for 
that  purpose.  When  the  expedition  reached  the  Palembang 
river,  it  was  found  that  formidable  preparations  had  been  made 
for  defence ;  and  in  addition  to  tliese,  every  artifice  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Sultan  to  delay  and  defeat  the  menaced  attack. 
The  Colonel,  however,  pushed  on,  passed  the  flotilla  and  bat¬ 
teries  without  opposition,  and  made  for  the  town,  whence  the 
dastardly  monarch  instantly  fled.  On  receiving  intelligence 
from  an  Arab  chief,  that  the  fort,  palace,  and  city  were  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  confusion,  that  the  adherents  of  the  Sultan 
were  plundering  and  assassinating  in  all  directions,  and  that  it 
was  intended  to  murder  the  Chinese  settlers,  with  all  the 
wealthier  class  of  inhabitants,  Gillespie  determined  on  hastening 
forward,  without  waiting  for  rc-inforcements ;  and  the  following 
extract  will  give  the  particulars  of  this  daring  and  romantic 
enterprise. 

'  The  Colonel  proceeded  instantly  with  the  Arab  chief  in  his  canoe, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Meares  and  Mr.  Villneruhy,  a  S{mnish  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  acted  as  Malay  interpreters.  In  that  and  another  small 
canoe  which  accompanied  them,  were  distributed  seven  grenadiers  of 
the  59th  regiment ;  and  these  were  followed  by  Captain  Bowen  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  Major  Butler,  Deputy  Adjutunt-j^eneral,  and  Major 
Thom,  Deputy  Quarter-master-general,  in  the  gig  belonging  to  the 
Pheenix,  and  ten  more  grenadiers  of  the  same  regiment,  in  the  barge 
of  the  same  ship,  with  Lieutenant  Monday,  R.  N.,  and  Lieutenant 
Forrest,  of  the  .59th  ;  the  remaining  tniops,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
M*Leod,  having  orders  to  follow  with  all  possible  sjieed.  The  distance 
was  twenty  miles,  so  that  it  was  dark  when  the  pvty  arrived  at  Old 
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Palembaiig.  The  canoes,  in  one  of  which  the  Colonel  \vas,  had  gained 
much  on  the  other  two  boats,  and  were  now  completely  out  of  sight, 
when  the  report  of  a  signal  gnu,  fired  by  the  enemy,  not  a  little 
alarmed  them,  and  increased  the  anxiety  for  the  rest  of  the  party ;  the 
more  so,  as  ever)'  thing  around  tended  to  excite  suspicion  of  some 
treachen)iis  design  laiing  in  agitation.  A  dreadful  yell  and  shrieking 
in  all  diriH:tions,  was  next  heard,  and  lights  and  confiagrations  were 
seen  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  large  tract  of  |)opulation, 
which  stretched  along  both  banks  of  the  river  for  upwards  of  seven 
miles.  Hy  the  riHloiilileil  exertions  of  the  crews,  the  l)oats  in  the  rear 
were  soon  brought  up  to  the  sup|>ort  of  the  little  band,  and  thus 
happily  formed  in  time  an  im]>ortant  junction. 

‘  To  paint  the  horrors  of  the  scene  that  presenttMl  itself,  in  their 
true  counirs,  or  to  attempt  an  expression  of  the  sensations  it  was 
calculated  to  excite,  would  be  a  difficult  task  ;  and  the  undaunted  act 
which  gained  the  possession  of  the  fort,  the  palace,  and  its  batteries, 
may  be  cre<lited  when  the  name  of  the  leader  is  recollected.  Undis- 
mayeti  in  the  face  of  numerous  iMnlies  of  armed  men,  C’olonel  Gillespie 
boldly  stepped  on  shore,  at  eight  o'clock  at  night ;  and  with  those  who 
had  accompanied  him  in  the  caiux',  and  the  seven  grenadiers,  he  march- 
.ed,  witli  a  firm  step,  through  a  multitude  of  .Arabs  and  treacherous 
Malays,  whose  missile  weapons,  steeped  in  poison,  glimmered  by  the 
light  of  torches. 

‘  Huge  !)attlemcnts,  with  immense  gates,  leading  from  one  area  to 
another,  presented  the  frightful  spectacle  of  human  bl(M>d  still  reek¬ 
ing  and  flowing  on  the  pavement.  The  massive  g»Ues  closed  upon  the 
rear,  and  the  bltHKl-stained  court-yards  through  which  the  party  were 
conducted,  appeared  as  if  they  were  the  passage  to  a  slaughter-house. 

‘  A  Malav,  who  had  pressed  throiigli  the  crowd,  apjirouchtHi  the 
i'olonel,  and  was  walking  by  his  side,  W’hen  a  large  double-edged 
knife  was  secretly  put  into  his  hands  by  one  of  his  countrymen.  It 
was  a  dark,  stormy  night ;  and  a  ray  of  lightning,  at  the  very  instant 
the  man  was  pushing  the  knife  up  his  long,  Ictose  sleeve  to  conceal  it, 
discovered  the  weajmn.  The  Colonel’s  eye  caught  the  object,  and  in¬ 
stantly  turning  round,  he  had  the  fellow  seized,  totally  regardless  of 
the  crowd ;  thus  fortunately  frustrating,  by  his  firmness,  the  murder¬ 
ous  design.  The  weapt^n  was  found  as  described,  but  the  man  con¬ 
trived  to  steal  aw’ay  in  the  crowd,  and  escaped. 

*  The  ])alace  exhibited  a  melancholy  picture  of  devastation  and 
cruelty.  Murder  had  been  succeeded  bv  rapine,  and  while  the  place 
was  comj>letely  nuisacked,  the  pavement  and  floors  were  clotted  with 
blo<Kl.  In  every  direction,  spectacles  of  woe  caught  the  sight,  and 
were  rendered  p<*culiarly  awful  by  the  glare  of  the  surrounding  con¬ 
flagration,  accompanied  by  vi\id  dashes  of  lightning,  and  loud  peals  of 
thunder. 

‘  The  flames,  which  continued  to  spread  destruction,  not^vith8tand- 
ing  the  rain  that  nonred  down  in  torrents,  had  reached  the  outer 
buildings  of  the  p;ilace,  and  threatenerl  the  part  where  the  C-olonel, 
w'ith  his  party,  had  taken  up  their  temiwrary  alM>dc.  The  crackling 
of  bamlKMis,  resembling  the  discharge  of  musketry ;  the  tumbling-in 
of  burning  roofs,  wnth  a  tremendous  crash  ;  the  nelir  approach  of  the 
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fire,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  hostile  multitude  and  assassins,  alto¬ 
gether  gave  to  their  situation  a  most  appalling  pn»sp<'ct. 

*  The  little  band,  consisting  only  ot  seventeen  British  grenadiers, 
with  the  oHicers  naval  and  military  already  mentioned,  luul  a  few  sea¬ 
men  belonging  to  the  gig  aud  barge,  had  to  secure  possession  of  the 
fort,  and  to  jirovide  for  their  own  safety,  in  the  determined  resolution 
of  selling  their  lives  di'arlv,  should  any  attack  be  made  liefore  the 
arrival  of  reinfi>rcements.  Having  carefully  rec<»nnoitred  by  the  light 
of  torches  the  interior  of  the  palace-court ;  and  ordered  all  the  en¬ 
trances  except  one  to  l)e  shut  and  barriaulmnl.  Colonel  Gillespie  sta- 
tiomnl  the  grenadiers  at  the  principal  entrance,  and  the  strictest  guard 
was  kept  up.  Soon  after  midnight,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  hail¬ 
ing  the  welcome  arrival  of  Major  Trench,  with  alamt  sixty  men  of  the 
llihh  regiment  ;  and  the  remaining  |)art  of  the  ordered  advance,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  ^1‘Lcod,  joined  the  little  garrison  early  the  next 
morning.’ 

If,  to  some  readers,  this  splendid  action  should  wear  the  as- 
pect  of  rashness,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  stake  was 
fairly  proportioned  to  the  hazard,  and  that  not  a  moment  was 
to  he  lost  in  eftecting  the  only  measure  that  could  place  a  bar¬ 
rier  between  the  executioners  and  their  victims.  That  very 
night  had  been  fixed  as  the  hour  of  blood.  Massacre,  rapine, 
and  conflagration  had  begun, — flame  and  the  sword  had  ac¬ 
tually  commenced  their  work,  when  this  handful  of  heroes  in¬ 
terposed.  An  American,  who  acted  as  supercargo  to  a  large 
Chinese  trading  vessel,  then  lying  at  Palembang,  gave  a  fearful 
account  of  the  fate  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had 
been  exposed ;  and  his  joy  at  the  deliverance  was  by  so  much 
the  greater,  that  his  junk,  with  all  on  board,  was  the  first  ob¬ 
ject  marked  for  destruction.  Nor  was  the  enterprise  without 
strong  reasons  in  its  justification  on  mere  military  grounds. 
Its  very  incredibility  increased  its  probabilities  of  success. 
Night  always  magnifies  numbers,  and  the  main  body  was  near 
enough  to  allow  for  reliance  on  a  sufficient  duration  of  first  im¬ 
pressions,  kept  up  by  the  successive  closing-up  of  the  different 
divisions.  The  more  regular  assault  of  so  formidable  a  fortress 
might  not  have  been  equally  successful,  and  the  results  of  this 
extraordinary  exploit  placed  every  thing  in  our  hands.  We 
gained  possession  of  a  strong  fortification,  garrisoned  by  men 
desperately  brave,  and  defended  by  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
pieces  of  cannon,  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

Crowned  heads  reason  strangely,  and  involve  themselves  oc¬ 
casionally  in  strange  dilemmas.  Kach  one,  in  his  own  instance, 
holds  hard  for  the  ^  divinity*  that  *  doth  hedge  a  king*,  and 
stickles  fiercely  for  indefeasible  right.  Yet,  these  throned  folk 
make  the  slightest  possible  scruple  of  pushing  one  another  from 
their  stools,  and  of  appropriating  the  divinely  constituted  power 
of  their  neighbours  to  themselves,  or  to  suc^  other  persona  as 
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may  best  suit  their  purposes.  We  do  not,  of  course,  apply  this 
dilemma  to  Sir  Stamford  Uaftles,  who  went  to  work  on  simpler 
and  more  tenable  principles,  when  he  dethroned  the  ruffian  who 
had  licensed  the  deep  tragedy  of  which  the  British  cut  short 
the  catastrophe ;  but  we  are  certainly  reminded  by  this  act  of 
poetical  as  well  as  of  natural  justice,  of  other  deeds,  similar  in 
ostensible  character,  though  altogether  dissimilar  in  spirit.  The 
Holy  Alliance  have  used  almost  as  little  ceremony  with  princi¬ 
palities  in  Kurope,  as  ‘  The  Com])any  ’  have  done  with  Mus- 
nuds  in  the  Kast.  But  this  is  high  matter,  and  not  to  he  epi¬ 
sodically  touched.  We  go  on,  then,  to  state,  that  a  brother  of 
the  Sultan  was  investeil  with  royalty;  and  that,  when  ‘the 
‘  direful  sacrifices  of  Lord  Castlereagli  *  had  severed  Java  from 
the  British  possessions  in  India,  the  monster  wms  re-enthroned 
by  the  very  Dutch  whose  countrymen  he  had  massacred.  In  a 
subsequent  affair  with  the  Sultan  of  Djocjocarta,  Mr.  Baffles 
was  himself  present;  and  the  business  terminated  much  in  the 
same  way,  by  the  substitution  of  the  hereditary  prince  for  his 
dethroned  father. 

The  Governor  of  Java  was  placed  in  embarrassing  circum¬ 
stances  by  the  state  of  the  currency,  almost  wholly  consisting 
of  depreciated  paper,  w  Inch  had,  ‘  to  a  certain  extent  *,  been 
guaranteed  by  Lord  Mitito.  Consequent  difficulties  met  Mr. 
Ha  flies  at  every  turn ;  and  independently  of  the  obstacles  which 
it  threw  in  the  way  of  commerce,  it  pressed  upon  the  energies 
of  the  local  authorities,  in  the  shape  of  a  positive  debt,  due  from 
Government  to  the  public.  The  claim,  having  been  admitted, 
did  not  honourably  admit  of  evasion ;  and  the  only  question 
which  presented  itself  to  Mr.  Baffles,  concerned  the  means  of 
its  reduction.  Had  he  taken  it  up  in  the  usual  way,  and  em- 

tdoyed  British  capital  in  its  liquidation,  he  must,  of  course, 
lave  saddled  the  East-India  Company  with  its  amount, 
3iJ5,(K)0/. ;  he  preferred,  therefore,  a  mode  of  extinction  less 
onerous  to  his  employers,  and  met  colonial  demands  with  colo¬ 
nial  property.  He  disposed  of  so  much  of  the  land  which  be¬ 
longed  to  Government,  as  enabled  him  to  suppress  one-fourth 
of  the  depreciated  medium,  and  substituted  for  the  other  por¬ 
tion  a  kind  of  Exchequer  bills,  bearing  interest,  and  Bank 
notes  issued  on  the  security  of  real  property.  Wise,  how’ever, 
and  cautious,  and  urged  on  by  extreme  circumstances  as  were 
these  measures,  they  were  strongly  disapproved  by  the  Court  of 
Lcadenhall  Street  ;  a  disapprobation  anticipated  by  Lord 
Minto,  while  he  conveyed  to  Mr.  Baffles  his  own  unqualified 
approval  of  the  plan,  as  an  able  expedient  in  a  case  of  great 
emergency.  His  Lordship’s  decision  will,  we  believe,  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  assent  of  every  impartial  individual.  Another 
unpleasant  affair  occurred  at  about  the  same  time,  and  while 
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'Mr.  KafHes  was  overwhelmed  with  business  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  and  urgent  kind,  in  the  preferment,  by  General  Gillespie, 
of  charges  injurious  to  his  *  moral  character '  as  an  officer  of 
government,  and,  had  they  been  susceptible  of  proof,  ‘  ruin- 
‘  ous  to  his  future  pros|>ects  in  life  The  matter  was  imme¬ 
diately  taken  up  by  the  Bengal  Government,  and  ended  in  the 
entire  and  most  honourable  accpiittal  of  Mr.  llaffies.  Even 
the  Court  of  Directors,  as  the  ultimate  referee,  expressed  their 
opinion,  that  the  accusations  had  *  not  only  not  been  made 
‘  good  but  that  they  had  been  *  disproved,  to  an  extent  sel- 
‘  dom  practicable  in  a  case  of  defence  * ;  and,  while  they  inti¬ 
mated  doubts  respecting  the  expediency  of  some  of  his  public 
measures,  stated  their  strong  conviction,  that  the  administration 
of  INIr.  RaiHes  stood  not  only  ‘  exempt  from  any  sordid  or 
‘  selfish  taint  ’,  but  that  it  had  been  guided  by  *  motives  per- 
‘  fectly  correct  and  laudable  *.  Gillespie,  we  believe,  was  a 
strange  creature,  brave,  to  the  very  edge  of  rashness,  but,  to 
use  Lord  Miiito’s  phrase,  full  of  *  civil  defects’,  and  an  awk¬ 
ward  person  to  act  with  in  civil  life. 

VVe  regret  the  impossibility  of  giving  in  detail  the  history  of 
that  wise  and  beneficent  administration  which  has  made  the 
name  of  Kaiiles  indelible  in  the  grateful  memory  of  the  Ja¬ 
vanese.  Deeply  must  it  ever  be  lamented,  that  the  same  policy 
which  committed  the  interests  of  England  and  the  world,  at  a 
most  critical  period,  to  a. most  inadequate  negotiator,  cut  short 
the  execution  of  plans,  and  the  extension  of  a  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  w  liich  would  not  only  have  made  Java  entirely  and 
manently  British,  but  would  have  rendered  the  influence  of 
land  over  the  native  states  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  more  ef¬ 
ficient  to  all  purposes  of  interest  and  authority,  than  could  have 
been  the  result  of  positive  subjugation. 

Notwithstanding  the  decided  approbation  and  support  of 
Lord  Minto,  (which  the  death  of  that  nobleman  rendered,  in¬ 
deed,  of  little  avail,)  Mr.  Railles  still  remained  under  a  cloud. 
The  charges  to  which  we  have  alluded,  though  promptly  and 
victoriously  met,  were  not  as  yet  disposed  of ;  and  the  feeling  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  was  so  decidedly  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  which  he  had  adopted,  that  they  determined  on  super¬ 
seding  him,  while,  as  an  attestation  to  his  integrity,  they  offered 
liiin  the  Residency  of  Bencoolen.  Domestic  calamity,  however, 
the  loss  of  his  w  ife,  and  the  death  of  friends,  with  the  effects 
of  climate,  and  the  anxieties  consequent  on  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  had  so  far  impaired  his  health,  as  to 
make  his  return  to  Europe  absolutely  necessary ;  and  he  only 
waited  for  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  to  set  him  at  liberty  for 
the  voyage.  His  departure  was  accompanied  by  the  strongly 
expressed  regret  both  of  Europeans  and  natives;  and  me 
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present  of  a  magnificent  service  of  plate  marked  their  sense  of 
fiis  merits.  The  oilicers  of  his  immediate  staff  gave  testimony 
of  their  attachment  in  tlie  same  way.  The  delay  connected 
with  the  preparations  for  embarkation,  having  given  Mr.  Fen- 
dall,  the  new  governor,  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  records 
of  administration,  he  not  only  avowed  his  approbation  of  all  the 
principal  acts  of'  his  predecessor,  but,  ‘  without  one  alteration, 
‘continued  Mr.  llallles’s  personal  staff  in  their  former  situ- 
‘  ations,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  attend  to  all  Mr. 

‘  UatHes  s  w  ishes.*  \Vhen  the  ex-governor  actually  embarked, 
the  roads  of  Hatavia  were  crowded  with  boats,  and  the  deck  of 
the  vessel  was  covered  with  offerings  of  fruit,  flowers,  and 
poultry.  On  the  way  home,  the  ship  touched  at  St.  iielena, 
and  Mr.  llnfHes  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon,  gratifying,  of 
course,  to  himself,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  unattended  by 
any  particular  circumstances  to  make  it  worth  citing  in  its  de¬ 
tails.  He  landed  at  Falmouth,  in  July  1810,  reached  London 
on  the  Kith,  and  the  next  day,  presented  himself  at  the  India 
House. 

His  situation  at  this  time  would  have  been  depressing  enough 
to  a  man  less  happily  constituted ;  but  the  firmness  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  the  elasticity  of  his  mind,  and  his  lofty  confidence,  not 
merely  in  his  innocence,  but  in  the  sound  and  superior  policy 
of  his  public  acts,  bore  him  up  against  all  adverse  circum¬ 
stances.  Nor  was  his  equanimity  in  the  least  shaken,  though 
his  views  were  condemned,  not  only  by  the  Directors,  but  by 
the  Marejuis  of  Hastings,  the  new'  Governor-general  of  India. 
The  presence  of  Mr.  llafHcs  in  England,  his  high  literary 
character,  and  the  attractions  of  his  society,  wakened  an 
interest  in  England,  concerning  the  Island  of  Java,  w  hich  had 
never  before  been  felt ;  and  amid  the  urgency  of  business,  and 
the  routine  of  social  and  literary  engagements,  he  wrote  his 
history  of  that  important  region.  That  work,  voluminous  and 
profound  as  it  is,  was  completed  in  about  six  months ;  and, 
although  in  some  degree  exhibiting  signs  of  its  rapid  compo¬ 
sition,  it  remains  a  conspicuous  monument  of  learning,  ability, 
and  industry. 

In  the  beginning  of  1817,  Mr.  llailles  formed  a  new  matri¬ 
monial  engagement,  and  in  the  same  year,  visited  the  Continent, 
having  been  previously  presented  to  the  Prince  Regent,  from 
w  hose  hand  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  During  his 
tour,  he  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  witli  the  King  of 
Holland ;  but  his  benevolent  representations  in  behalf  of  the 
natives  of  Java,  were  unsuccessful  in  preventing  that  course  of 
grinding  and  ruinous  policy  which  has  worse  than  undone  all 
that  8ir  Stamford  Uaflies  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  In 
England,  he  was  a  fre<jucnt  guest  at  Claremont ;  and  when  he 
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h>ok  his  leave  previously  to  his  last  departure  for  the  East,  the 
Princess  Charlotte  presented  him  with  a  memorial-ring.  He 
emharkecl  in  October  1817,  the  Court  of  Directors  having 
acknowle(l«?ed  his  ‘  seal  anil  talents,’  by  conferring  on  him  the 
title  of  ‘  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bencoolen,  as  a  |>eculiar  mark 

*  of  the  favourable  sentiments  which  the  Court  entertained  of 
‘  his  merits  and  services  ;*  a  step  which  must,  we  suppose,  be 
taken  as  a  virtual  retractation  of  all  previous  censures. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  enteveil  on  his  new  go¬ 
vernment,  might  have  appalled  a  mind  less  firm :  in  him,  the 
signs  of  decay  and  maUadministration  produced  only  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  retrieve  every  thing.  Earthquakes,  too,  had  ruined 
the  country;  the  roads  were  impassable ;  the  streets  were  covered 
with  rank  grass;  the  (iovernment-house  was  ‘  a  den  of  raven- 

*  ous  dogs  and  polecats’;  yet,  he  complains,  that  all  the  ravages 
of  the  visitation  were  ‘  nothing  to  our  Java  volcanoes.’  Java, 
indeed,  seems  always  to  have  been  near  his  heart ;  and  nothing, 
not  even  his  splendid  creation  at  Singapore,  could  ever  super¬ 
sede  its  claims,  or  console  him  for  the  hard  necessity  of  aban¬ 
doning  them.  He  felt,  he  could  not  but  feel,  that  he  had 
originated  on  that  fine  island,  a  series  of  measures  which  would 
have  rendered  it  the  Great  Britain  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
which  would  have  assuredly  spread  over  all  the  neighbouring 
islands,  the  blessings  of  knowledge  and  civilization.  Still,  with¬ 
out  wasting  a  moment  in  unavailing  regret  or  discouragement, 
lie  grappled  steadily  witli  his  present  duties,  hedged  in  as  they 
w'ere  with  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties,  and  shackled 
ns  he  was,  in  most  of  his  political  measures,  by  the  contrary 
views  of  his  employers.  One  of  his  first  steps  was,  to  emanci¬ 
pate  the  Company’s  slaves ;  and  he  went  on  to  persecute  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade  in  all  their  forms.  He  found  that  the  Dutch 
were  brooding  over  gigantic  schemes,  aiming  at  nothing  less 
than  the  engrossing  of  all  power  and  influence  throughout  the 
Archipelago;  that  they  were  urging  on  a  system  of  encroach¬ 
ment,  which  would  terminate  not  only  in  the  exclusion  of  Eng¬ 
lish  commerce  from  the  islands,  but  in  a  most  injurious  intercep¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  with  China.  The  great  passes  were  already 
secured;  the  straits  of  Sunda  and  Malacca  were  commanded; 
and  the  British  navigation  w’us  left  without  a  port  between  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  China.  He  lost  no  time  in  adopting 
measures  of  counteraction ;  but,  with  that  fatality  which  seems 
to  have  attended  all  the  transactions  between  him  and  his  em¬ 
ployers,  he  found  himself  not  only  neglected,  but  disavowed  and 
condemned. 

In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Stamford  was  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  interior  of  the  Island.  A  first  tour  was  into  a  part  of 
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the  country  thinly  peopled  and  in  a  wretched  condition.  He 
ascended  the  ‘  1  lill  of  Mists  \  and  was  so  pleased  with  the 
situation  as  to  have  a  portion  of  the  forest  cleared,  and  a  *  com- 
‘  fortablc  cottage  *  built,  notwithstanding  the  terrors  of  the 
natives,  who  prophesied  terrible  things  from  the  tigers  and  the 
elephants.  Tlie  former  are  never  opposed,  and  they  seem  to 
know  it,  for  they  carry  ott'whom  they  please,  and  without  the 
smallest  ceremony.  When  one  of  these  tierce  animals  makes 
his  appearance  in  a  village,  the  people  lay  fruit  and  rice  in  his 
w  ay,  in  hope  of  inducing  his  departure  without  mischief, — inef¬ 
fectually  enough,  as  it  should  seem,  since,  on  the  banks  of  a 
single  river,  a  hundred  people  were,  in  one  year,  the  prey  of 
tigers.  In  one  of  the  Ciovernor’s  exploratory  tours,  the  coolies 
who  carried  his  baggage,  came  suddenly  on  a  tiger  crouching 
in  the  path,  when,  instead  of  assuming  an  attitude  of  hostility, 
they  began  gravely  to  address  the  creature  in  petitionary  lan¬ 
guage,  explained  their  errand  and  their  circumstances,  and 
begged  his  permission  to  pass  without  injury.  I'heir  appeal 
was,  in  their  ow  n  opinion,  quite  successful,  for  the  beast  got  up 
and  stalked  away  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  without  waiting 
for  the  completion  of  their  harangue. 

In  one  of  these  tours,  Sir  Stamford  RafHes  visited  the  Passu- 
inah  country,  with  a  view  to  terminate  the  quarrels  that  were 
continually  taking  place  between  the  colonists  and  the  natives, 
and  in  which  the  former  were  invariably  the  aggressors.  He 
found  the  Passumahs,  instead  of  being,  as  had  been  represented, 
a  ‘  savage,  ungovernable  race*,  a  ‘  reasonable  and  industrious* 

1)cople,  (juictly  cultivating  the  soil,  and  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
;nowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  English  Government.  To 
gain  this  region,  a  lotly  range  of  mountains  had  to  be  crossed, 
aHording  magnificent  prospects,  and  embosoming  the  coiuitry 
as  within  the  circle  of  a  mighty  amphitiieatre.  At  one  place, 
the  party  remained  two  nights,  experiencing  the  most  cordial 
hospitality  from  the  inhabitants. 

*  The  ntiiiust  good-humour  and  atfection  seemed  to  exist  among  the 
|)eonlc  t)f  the  village ;  they  w'cre  as  one  family,  the  men  walking  about 
Imlding  ouch  other  by  the  Inuul,  and  playing  tricks  with  each  other 
like  children ;  they  wore  as  tine  a  race  as  I  ever  beheld ;  in  general 
about  six  ftvt  high,  luul  projHirtionably  stout,  clear  and  clean  skins, 
and  an  open,  ingiMiuous  countenance.  ‘They  seemed  to  have  abundance 
of  every  thiiig ;  rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  country,  being  five  times  as 
cheap  as  at  ikmcoolen,  and  every  other  article  of  produce  in  proportion, 
llie  women  and  children  were  decorated  with  a  ])n)fusion  of  silver 
ornaments,  and  particularly  with  sStrings  of  dollars  and  other  coins 
hanging  tw'o  or  three  deep  round  the  neck.  It  was  not  uncommon  to 
•ee  a  child  w  ith  a  hundred  dollars  round  her  neck.  Every  one  seemed 
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anxiout  fur  medicine,  iind  they  cheerfully  agreed  to  lie  vaccinated.  The 
Mnall*])ox  had  latterly  committed  great  ni>’Hge9,  and  the  |)opulation  of 
whole  villages  had  to  the  woods  to  avoid  the  contagion. 

•  ••••• 

‘  Tlie  pleiumro  of  this  journey  was  great  to  Sir  Stamford,  as  it 
ojieniHl  to  him  a  Held  of  future  usefulness.  He  saw  that  it  uiu  not 
only  the  k^rren  coast  which  he  had  to  improve,  hut  a  country  rich  in 
all  the  liounties  of  nature,  and  a  |)eople  ready  and  willing  to  proHt  by 
his  iiiHuence  luul  advict^  One  old  chief,  on  taking  leave,  actually  fell 
un  his  neck  and  wept ;  andstam  after,  walked  the  whole  way  from  Tan- 
jungalum,  the  most  distant  place  visited,  to  see  him  again  at  Dencoolen, 
Such  simple,  uncivilized  jicople  arc  so<»n  won  by  kindness  ;  they  ar« 
like  children,  imsy  to  lead,  liard  to  drive.  It  ^vna  Sir  Stamford's 
extreme  simplicity  (»f  mind  and  manners  that  rendered  him  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  attractive  to  them,  as  they  are  always  ready  to  be  kina  and 
attentive,  pn»vided  they  meet  with  encouragement  and  sympathy.* 

On  this  jonmey  was  first  discovered  thut  extraordinary  flower, 
the  Rafflesia  ArnoUli,  or,  in  its  native  nomenclature,  the  Devil's 
Betel-box.  It  is  parasitic,  fungous  in  structure,  brilliant  in 
colour,  red,  yellow,  and  purple.  The  breadth  averages  three 
feet,  and  the  central  cup  is  capacious  enough  to  hold  twelve 
pints.  Yet,  with  all  its  splendour  and  its  gigantic  proportions, 
it  must  be  an  odious  object,  with  its  brick-red  petals,  its  pale, 
pustular  spots,  and  its  carrion  scent.  Vegetation  here  is  on  a 
grand  scale.  Forest-trees  arc  seen,  to  which  the  *  largest  6ak 
*  is  a  mere  dwarf;  and  creepers,  thicker  than  a  man's  body,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length,,  sweep  from  tree  to  tree. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  (1818),  Mr.  Presgrave  visited 
the  same  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  a  volcanic 
mountain ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  matters  went  on  quite 
so  smoothly  with  him,  or  that  the  cotUeur  de  rose  was  quite  so 

{)revalent  in  the  details  of  this  attractive  picture.  The  Tourist's 
ife  was  threatened  by  a  man  whose  father  had  been  shot  in  a 
former  war  with  the  Europeans.  Goitres  of  a  fearful  size  were 
found  prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  hill  country;  and 
one  of  these  deformed  persons,  tall,  gaunt,  and  like  a  ghost  from 
Erebus,  bolted  out  upon  the  party,  surveyed  them  with  scrutiniz¬ 
ing  eye,  and  at  length  exclaimed—*  These  are  the  white  men  we 
*  have  so  oflen  heard  of ;  here  they  are,  like  devils.'  The  jour¬ 
ney  itself  was  interestirm,  although  its  special  object  was  not 
attained.  The  guide,  Panglimo,  though  active  and  faithful  in 
his  service,  was  a  bold  and  reckless  desperado,  discarded  by  his 
family,  and  confessedly  attached  to  his  European  employers  by 
the  sole  tie  of  lil>eral  pay.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  been 
one  of  the  fiercest  resaus — reiver  or  plunderer— in  the  country ; 
his  countenance  indicated  his  character ;  and  a  few  dollars  would 
have  armed  liis  hand  against  his  nearest  relative.  Yet,  he  was 
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a  man  of  honour  after  his  own  fashion ;  fulfilled  his  enpajje- 
inents,  whether  for  good  or  evil ;  ran  in  debt  when  pennyless, 
hut  paid  honestly  enough  when  he  was  in  cash.  By  attending 
the  (iovernor  in  his  previous  tour,  he  had  earned  a  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars,  wliich  he  had  transferred  to  his  creditors; 
and  he  was  now  to  have  twenty  for  guiding  Mr.  Presgrave  to 
the  volcano;  but,  as  he  was  himself  ignorant  of  the  road,  he 
had  promised  five  to  an  Imam,  or  priest,  who  was  to  answer  a 
double  purpose :  his  knowledge  of  the  country  w'onid  enable 
him  to  point  out  the  shortest  path,  and  his  interest  with  the 
gods  would  avert  their  anger  at  the  violation  of  their  do¬ 
main; — for,  like  the  fire-goddess  of  Hawaii,  they  are  jealous  of 
encroachment,  and  prompt  to  avenge  intrusion  on  their  sanc¬ 
tuary.  The  access  was  dilficult  enough  of  itself,  without  the 
aggravation  of  superstitious  terrors.  'Fhe  first  stage  lay  through 
paths  trodden  only  by  the  elephant,  and  the  traces  of  that  power¬ 
ful  animal  were  visible  in  all  directions.  The  next  was  athw^nrt 
the  region  of  tigers,  through  which  runs  a  river  that  transforms 
whosoever  may  traverse  its  current,  into  tiger-shape;  but,  when 
he  re-crosses  the  stream,  restores  his  original  form.  Then  came 
the  ‘  ladders  of  the  mountain ';  a  succession  of  levels,  reached  by 
acclivities  of  about  one  hundred  feet  in  height;  and,  soon  after 
piissing  thest',  the  rravellers  emerged  from  the  forest,  and  en¬ 
tered  on  a  wild  scene  of  stunted  vegetation,  bushes  and  thorns 
rending  the  clothes,  and  lacerating  the  fiesh.  The  Fire-king 
now  seemed  to  be  getting  angry  in  good  earnest;  the  thunder 
rolled,  the  lightning  Hashed,  the  volcano  roared,  and  night  came 
upon  them  in  the  miilst  of  ail  these  horrors.  To  siee]),  had  it 
been  possible,  w  ould  have  been  the  height  of  imprudence :  the 
cold  was  bitter;  the  torrents  of  rain  made  it  impossible  to  light 
a  fire;  and,  to  crown  their  misery,  their  tasteless  food,  rice 
without  salt,  ran  short.  The  scene  which  day-light  presented, 
was  striking  and  strange.  Low  brushwood  and  briars  covered 
the  ground ;  but,  in  all  directions,  there  stood  around  them  the 
branchless  stems  of  lofty  trees,  black  and  scorched  as  by  some 
fiery  visitation.  The  thorns  too  grew  thicker  and  stronger, 
presenting  a  dense  barrier,  which,  with  the  other  circumstances 
of  their  situation,  made  even  the  firm  spirit  of  Panglimo  to  quail. 
‘  'I'he  gods  *,  he  exclaimed,  ‘  have  shut  up  the  road  against  us — 
*  they  will  bewilder  us  in  this  desert  place — we  cannot  proceed.* 
The  Imam  had  long  before  been  frightened  out  of  his  wits;  and 
when  his  companions  attempted  to  enliven  the  attair  by  a  little 
joking,  entreated  them  to  forbear,  and  not  to  ))rovoke  the  al¬ 
ready  incensed  deities  of  the  place.  One  further  attempt  was 
made,  Panglimo  taking  the  lead,  by  walking  over,  instead  of 
through  thorns,  and  by  this  eHbrt  the  fence  was  cleared.  The 
next  obstacle  shall  be  described  ui  the  words  of  the  report. 
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*  Innteail  of  thtNrns  aiid  briar*,  we  had  now  to  walk  over  the  tmnka 
uf  tree*,  tkit  were  thrown  down  and  piled  on  tmeh  other.  They  ap« 
]M*an*d  to  have  lain  in  this  state  for  a  long  time,  for  some  were  de¬ 
cayed,  others  dt^cuving,  and  the  w’holo  covered  over  with  a  sort  of 
Vi'getation  which  sprang  fnmi  their  mould.  We  w'erc  two  or  three 
hours  walking  over  these  wrecks  of  the  forests,  at  the  imminent  hasard 
of  slipping  through  the  interstices  of  the  trunks,  and  thus  of  being 
ImritHi  alive,  or  else  of  breaking  our  Inmes.  During  the  whole  time, 
we  did  not  once  M»t  our  h>ot  on  firm  ground,  or  see  the  s<iil  over  which 
we  were  walking;  nor,  by  putting  our  sticks  through,  could  wc  reach 
the  bottom.  The  vegetation  of  ages  apneored  to  Ih»  pilinl  up  here  in  a 
widely-extended  and  confused  mass  ;  and  we  seemed  to  have  appniached 
the  brink  of  general  destruction  and  desolation.  Wo  found  that  w'e  were 
on  a  ridge  of  the  mountain :  on  each  side  of  us  was  a  precinicc  of  im¬ 
mense  depth.  The  ridge  grew  narrower  at  every  step.  The  day  was 
bright ;  and  hH>king  dow  n  the  country  immediately  subjectetl  to  our 
view,  w'as  lieyond  imagination  beautiful ;  extensive  plains,  scattered 
over  with  smoking  villages ;  pools  of  water,  refiecting  the  rays  of  the 
sun ;  to  the  north,  the  Musi  river,  cidled  by  these  people  the  sea  of 
Musi.  Having  staid  a  short  time  to  contemplate  this  scene,  w^e  again 
set  forward,  and  made  another  effort  to  ^n  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
Our  path  w'iis  now  comparatively  smooth,  but  steep  of  ascent ;  wc  no 
longer  found  any  of  our  former  obstacles.  ’^The  only  vegetation  on  this 
part  is  a  sort  of  shrub,  very  much  resembling  the  l)ox-tree  ;  the  natives 
call  it  Anya  umur  jHtnjang,  or  the  tret^  (»f  long  life,  and  say,  it  is  only 
to  \hs  met  with  on  the  top  of  this  mountain.  The  shnib  is  about  six 
feet  high,  and  appears  to  be  checked  in  its  growth.  Its  branches  and 
leaves  were  covered  with  a  sort  of  dust,  which  being  shaken  off  as  we 
passed  along,  provetl  very  troublesome  and  disaOTeeablc,  almost  choking 
us.  Wc  thought  this  rather  singular,  as  tnc  rain  which  fell  the 
preceding  night,  if  it  had  reached  this  part,  ought  to  have  entirely 
washed  away  the  dust ;  but  the  earth  appeared  as  dry  os  the  trees. 
Although  w’c  had  not,  as  I  have  just  noti(^,  our  former  difficulties  to 
encounter,  wc  were  not  less  nff(H:ted  by  feelings  of  a  different  nature. 

‘  Our  j)ath  had  now  InTomc  less  than  two  fathoms  wide,  bounded  by 
deep  precipices,  the  l)ottom  of  which  the  eye  could  not  penetrate,  and 
W'hose  naked  sides  filled  us  with  terror  ;  and  narrowing  at  every  step, 
w'c  were  threatened  with  being  ingulfed  in  these  unfathomable  oepths. 
We  ha<l  now  gained  the  summit  of  this  narrow  ridge,  and  diiap|)oiBt- 
ment  was  the  only  recompense  we  found  for  our  tnmbles  and  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  for  our  guide  tolu  us,  we  had  ascended  the  wrong  ridge,  and 
could  not  get  to  the  crater,  which  was  the  grand  object  we  had  in  view 
w  hen  we  undcrto<»k  the  task ;  nor  were  we  even  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  mountain,  for  the  place  where  w'e  stood  w  as  overtopped  hy  Ciunung 
Berapi ;  this  w'as  entirely  liarc,  and  might  lie  three  or  four  hundrea 
feet  above  where  wc  stood.' 

It  afterwards  appeared  from  the  report  of  the  natives,  that 
tlve  volcano,  though  it  had,  within  the  memory  of  man,  thrown 
out  ashes  and  inflamed  matter,  was  at  that  time  inert,  and  that 
the  smoke  which  rolled  its  dark  volumes  from  the  sui9aut»  was 
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caused  by  the  ebullition  of  a  hot  spring,  which  occupied  the 
crater.  May  not  the  tranquillity  of  this  mountain  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fearful  activity  of  the  Siimbawa  volcano,  whose  tre« 
mondous  eruption  is  described  in  a  previous  part  of  the  volume? 
The  latter  appears  to  have  been  unequalled  for  its  destructive 
effects  and  extensive  operation,  by  any  on  record,  excepting, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  volcanic  region  in  Ice¬ 
land.  In  April  181.5,  the  Tomboro  mountain,  in  the  island  of 
Sumhawa,  burst  forth  v/ith  destructive  force.  The  ravages 
were  dreadful;  hut  the  phenomena  are  not  described  with  suf¬ 
ficient  precision  to  render  a  clear  and  philosophical  account 
practicable.  One  circumstance  alone  may  give  some  notion,  of 
the  extraordinary  character  of  this  convulsion :  the  cloud  of 
ashes  was  so  dense,  and  its  range  so  extensive,  as  to  produce 
•  utter  darkness  *  at  a  distance  of  300  geographical  miles  from 
the  centre  of  projection. 

In  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  there  exists  a  state  which  could 
not  hut  present  to  the  active  and  inquiring  mind  of  Sir  Stam¬ 
ford  Kafflcs,  an  object  of  peculiar  interest,  ^lenangkabu  is  re¬ 
vered  by  the  Malays  as  the  cradle  of  their  race ;  and  although 
the  authority  of  its  princes,  w  hich  w  as  once  paramount  throu^i- 
out  Sumatra,  has  long  been  tbc  mere  shadow  of  a  mighty  name, 
they  are  still  regarded  with  a  veneration  derived  from  remote 
and  lofty  associations,  the  hallowed  traditions  on  which  the 
Malay  patriot  delights  to  dwell.  The  gold  and  iron  mines  of 
this  region  appear  to  contain  a  rich  ore ;  and  by  its  reputation 
as  an  Eldorado^  it  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  known  to  Euro¬ 
peans.  With  these  districts,  Sir  Stamford  Kaffles  determined 
to  make  a  personal  acquaintance,  partly  from  motives  of  scientific 
curiosity,  but  mainly  from  a  wish  to  avail  himself  politically  of 
the  influence  still  exercised  by  the  sultans  of  this  parent  state. 
The  restoration,  nominally,  of  the  supremacy  of  Menangkabu, 
would  have  given  him  an  engine  of  scarcely  calculable  power,  for 
the  management  of  the  Malay  countries ;  and  he  was  not  a  man 
to  pass  by  such  an  opportunity,  without  making  a  vigorous  ef¬ 
fort  to  turn  it  to  account.  lie  took  I^ady  Raffles  with  him  in 
his  visit ;  but,  though  she  behaved  admirably,  and  was  quite  as 
much  entitled  to  the  intellectual  advantages  of  the  tour  as  any 
one  concerned  in  it,  we  must  for  ourselves  say,  that,*  should  WC 
have  occasion  to  explore  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  or  the  ihteHor 
of  any  island,  save  the  Isle  of  Wight,  we  will  have  no  ladies  of 
the  party.  The  route  led  through  the  Tiga-blas  districts,  the 
chiefs  of  which  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  sultan  of  Me- 
nangkabu.  These  petty  rulers  seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
puzzled  by  Sir  Stamford’s  visit,  and  not  to  have  known  precisely 
how  to  treat  him.  They  were  civil  enough,  but  evasive  in  their 
manner ;  they  assembled  in  council  in  the  open  air,  and  request- 
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Ck\  their  visiter  to  wait  tl»e  result.  This,  liowever,  led  to  no¬ 
thing  ;  and  council  after  council  assembled,  dispersod,  and  re¬ 
assembled,  until  at  length.  Sir  Stanford,  somewluit  out  of  pa¬ 
tience,  walketl  into  the  midst  of  the  circle,  and  demanded  that  a 
decisive  intimation  should  be  given  of  their  intentions.  What 
did  they  require  ?  Sa  tali  sa  pau^  was  the  reply.  These  ma¬ 
gical  words,  simply  meaning  twenty  dollars,  cleared  away  every 
(liiliculty  :  the  money  was  paid  down,  hands  were  shaken,  con¬ 
gratulations  given  anil  received,  and  the  travellers  proceeded. 
The  subsequent  movements  through  this  country,  exhibited 
much  the  same  character.  The  manners  of  the  |>eoplc  were 
wild  and  savage;  but,  although  troublesome,  the  natives  were 
not  unfriendly  ;  they  understood  the  value  of  money,  and  an 
occasional  fee  was  an  effectual  method  of  smoothing  down  as- 
])erities,  and  removing  obstacles.  The  aspect  of  the  country 
was  delightful :  the  extensive  level  occupied  by  the  Tiga^blas 
(\)tns^  or  thirteen  confederate  towns^  is  described  as  ‘  one  sheet 
‘  of  cultivation,’  in  breadth  about  ten  miles,  and  about  twenty 
in  length,  densely  populated,  and  thickly  studded  with  towns 
and  villages,  embosomed  in  cocoa-nut  groves.  The  breed  of 
cattle  is  small,  but  beautiful ;  horses  are  in  plenty,  but  not  much 
used.  The  plain  gradually  declines  into  a  noble  lake,  deep, 
abounding  in  fish,  skirted  by  a  beach  of  bright  sand,  surround¬ 
ed  with  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets,  which  curry  on  an  active 
commerce  with  each  other  by  means  of  large  and  well-built 
boats,  (bossing  this  lake,  (w  hich  appears  to  belong  not  to  the 
Tigii-blas,  but  to  a  more  commercial  and  less  exacting  sort  of 
people  than  those  of  the  thirteen  cantons,)  they  lauded  on  the 
sacred  soil  of  Menangkabu.  Here  they  were  in  the  metal¬ 
liferous  region;  and  Dr.  llorsfield  collected  an  assortment  of 
s|>ecimens,  giving  them  to  the  coolies  for  conveyance.  At  the 
close  of  the  day’s  journey,  he  asked  for  his  collections ;  and  the 
men,  w  ith  all  possible  alacrity,  produced  their  well-filled  baskets, 
which,  on  inspection,  presented  nothing  but  an  indiscriminate  heap 
of  common  stones.  Anger  was  unavailing;  the  men  simply  replied, 
that  they  preferred  carrying  empty  baskets,  and  that  they  had 
now  collected  for  him  a  much  larger  assortment  than  that  which 
he  hud  committed  to  their  care. 

The  kingdom  of  Menangkabu  was  found  miserably  shorn  of 
its  original  honours.  Divisions  and  invasions  had  ravaged  this 
fine  country,  and  its  towns  had  been  repeatedly  fired  by  the 
bands  of  a  religious  reformer,  who  has  displayed  much  energy 
of  character,  and  even  opposed  the  Dutch  without  disadvantage. 
Still,  the  reception  was  friendly,  and  Sir  Stamford  KafHes  was 
happy  in  finding  an  inscription  and  other  indications,  which 
supported  his  system  of  the  high  anti(|uity  of  the  Malay  race. 
The  manufactures  of  Menangkabu  have  long  been  noted  for 
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their  excellence,  rhe  krh  blades  are  unrivalled  ;  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  fillagree  is  wrought  in  the  highest  perfection ;  and  coarse 
pottery  is  sent  to  the  coast,  by  means  of  the  rivers  which  flow 
from  the  lake  above  descril)ed.  After  a  short  stay,  our  travel¬ 
lers  recrossed  the  lake ;  but  avoided  the  fleecing  mancruvres  of 
the  Tiga-hlas  chieftainry,  by  taking  a  difterent  route  home¬ 
wards. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  steps  which  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  Dutch,  not  only  among  the  unappropriated  portions 
of  the  Indhin  Archipelago,  but  on  the  very  island  of  Sumatra  it¬ 
self,  had  made  it  necessary  for  the  Lieutenant-governor  of  Ben- 
coolen  to  take.  He  had,  in  fact,  delivered  a  .strong  protest 
against  their  proceedings,  and  they  had  made  this  protest  a 
matter  of  formal  complaint.  Lord  Hastings  had  taken  a  view 
of  the  measure,  which  was  unfavourable  to  Sir  Slamford  Baffles; 
and  his  conduct  had  been  further  condemned  both  by  the  (’ourt 
of  Directors  and  Lord  Bathurst.  He  was  not  a  man  to  take 
these  weak  and  unjust  censures  (piietly ;  and  partly  with  a  view 
to  explanation,  hut  chiefly  for  the  purpo.se  of  stating  his  opinions 
concerning  the  vtuy  critical  state  of  things  in  this  strangely  ne¬ 
glected  (piarter,  he  determined  on  a  voyage  to  Bengal,  'rhis 
step  was  successful,  rhe  wisdom  of  his  policy  was  admitted; 
and  his  measures  were  owned  to  have  been  rendered  all  but  im¬ 
perative,  by  ‘  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.’  It 
was  further  determined,  as  the  best  possible  compromise  with 
the  dilliculties  of  the  case,  to  concede  the  claims  of  the  Dutch 
on  Sumatra,  anil  to  leave  them  the  exclusive  comuiHiid  of  the 
Straits  of  Sunda;  at  the  same  time  securing  access  to  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  to  the  coasts  of  China,  by  taking  up 
such  positions  as  should  make  the  English  masters  of  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.  Even  this  had  become  an  aliiiir  of  by  no  means 
easy  adjustment ;  since  the  Dutch,  to  use  Sir  Stamford’s  ex¬ 
pression,  had  ‘  hardly  left  us  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon.* 
1  ie  accomplished  his  purpose,  however,  by  hoisting  the  British  flag 
on  Singa|K)re,  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca^ 
‘  within  a  week’s  sail  of  China,  close  to  Siam,  and  in  the  very 
*  seat  of  the  Malayan  empire.’  Yet,  even  here,  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  all-important  measure,  he  was  obstructed  by  the 
pitiful  impulses  of  private  inteix*st.  ‘  I  have,’  he  says,  ‘  a  violent 
‘  «>pposition  to  surmount  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Pe- 
‘  nang.’  He  eflected  his  object,  notwithstanding;  and  the  sub- 
sofjuent  cession  ol  Malacca  by  the  Dutch,  in  exchange  for  Ben- 
cooleii,  has  given  us  the  complete  command  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  jxissage  between  Inilia  anil  China.  All  his  ar.ticipations  re- 
spv'Cting  Singapore  have  been  more  than  realised,  and  the  place 
is  continually  rising  in  value  and  im|x>rtaiice.  Although  we  are 
now  hastening  to  a  close,  we  must  pause  to  cite  the  following 
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ilrscription  of  a  sail  througli  the  islands  of  tlie  Indian  Archi- 
|H*lagu. 

‘It  is  ditHctiU  writes  Ludy  Raffles,  ‘  to  convey  an  idi*tt  of  the 
jilrtisnre  of  Miiiiiig  tlirough  this  lienutiful  and  unparalleled  Archipelago, 
in  which  every  attraction  of  nature  is  combined ;  the  smo(»thness  of 
ihc  M^a,  the  lightness  <»f  the  atmosphere,  the  constant  succeasion  of 
the  mast  picturesque  lake  scenery,  islands  of  everv  Hha|)c  and  sise 
clustered  together,  mountains  of  the  most  fanciful  fomis,  cronmetl 
with  verdure  to  their  summit,  rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  little  native  IxMits,  often  with  only 
one  piTson  in  them,  continually  darting  out  from  the  deep  shade 
which  concealed  them,  looking  like  so  many  cockle-sliells  wafted 
alHuit  by  the  wind.  Altogether,  it  is  a  fair^'  scene  of  enchantment^ 
dest*rving  of  a  poet's  pen  to  descrilie  its  licauties  !’ 

The  return  of  Sir  Stamford  Raflles  to  Bencoolen,  after  having 
made  the  final  arrangements  for  the  settlement  of  Singapore, 
was  signalised  hy  his  usual  efforts  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  the  extinction  of  slavery,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
social  and  religions  improvement  of  those  who  were  placed 
under  his  government.  Of  these  exertions,  it  is,  happily,  not 
necessary  for  ns  to  speak  in  detail,  since  they  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  long  ago  brought  before  the  public,  through 
channels  snfliciently  ])opnlHr  to  make  repetition  inexpedient 
here.  In  the  mean  time,  his  earthly  prospects  were  darkening 
round  him.  liis  children,  lovely  in  aspect  and  engaging  in  dis¬ 
position,  were  snatched  from  his  arms,  three  by  death,  and  the 
youngest  by  the  necessity  for  sending  her  to  England,  in  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  baneful  climate  of  Sumatra.  His  own  health  was 
giving  way,  and  Lady  KafHes  had  tc  struggle  at  once  with 
aiHiction  and  with  indisposition.  Still  did  his  active  and  resolute 
spirit  bear  him  up;  and  in  October  18^2,  when,  having  qnitted 
Bencoolen  f(»r  a  last  visit  to  Singapore,  he  was,  with  undepress¬ 
ed  energy,  devising  plans  for  the  welfare  of  his  charge  and  the 
promotion  of  his  country’s  interests, — the  sight  of  the  new 
settlement,  his  ‘  political  child  ’,  in  full  vigour  and  prosperity, 
revived  him ;  and  he  lost  the  sense  of  his  own  afflictions,  in  the 
honest  triiunph  of  success  in  behalf  of  his  employers,  though 
unaccompanied  by  the  expression  of  their  gratitude.  Mis  re¬ 
gulations  for  the  management  of  the  new  settlement  api^ear  to 
us  admirable ;  and  it  was  a  striking  proof  that  they  worked 
well,  that  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  his  successor,  as  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  finance,  to  re-establish  the  gaming-houses  which  Sir 
Stamford  had  rigidly  put  down,  was  instantly  repelled  by  the 
presentation  of  the  Euro|>eHn  Grand  Jury’,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Recorder. 

Sir  Stamfonl  Raffles  quitted  Singapore  on  his  return  to  Ben- 
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coolcn,  in  Junc.lHiiiS;  and  on  his  way,  had  occasion  to  as¬ 
certain  the  fccliii^rs  which  liis  measures  had  excited  amonjr  the 
l>utch  administrators.  Tlie  ship  in  which  he  had  embarked, 
touched  on  commercial  business  at  Hatavia ;  and,  although  Sir 
Stamford  immediately  announced,  by  letter  to  the  Governor,  bis 
intention  not  to  land,  the  poor  Baron  V  an  der  Ca}>ellen  was 
frightened  out  of  his  wits,  and  wrote  a  foolish  letter,  to  which 
he  got  a  most  courteous  hut  finished  set-down  in  reply.  The 
Dutchman  makes  a  miserable  figure  in  the  grasp  of  Sir  Stamford 
Haffles. 

Gn  February  2,  18ii4,  Sir  Stamford  and  Lady  llaffles  left' 
Bencoolen  for  England,  in  the  ship  Fame.  They  sailed  at  day¬ 
break  :  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  following  scene  took 
place.  Sir  Stamford  is  himself  the  narrator. 

*  Sophia  liad  just  gone  to  bed,  ami  I  had  tlirown  off  half  my  clothes, 
when  a  cry  of  fire,  fire!  roused  us  from  our  calm  content,  and  in  five 
minutes  the  whole  ship  was  in  flames !  I  ran  to  examine  w’hence  the 
flames  principally  issued,  and  found  that  the  fire  had  its  origin  imme¬ 
diately  under  our  cabin.  Dow  n  w'ilh  the  l)oats.  Where ’s  Sophia  ?•— 
Here.  The  children? — Here.  A  rope  to  the  side.  Low'er  l^dy 
Baffles.  Give  her  to  me,  says  one  ;  I’ll  take  her,  says  the  Captain. 
Throw  the  gun]H)wder  overboard.  It  cannot  Ik?  got  at ;  it  is  in  the 
magazine  close  to  the  fire.  Stand  clear  of  the  powder.  Scuttle  the 
w'ater-casks.  Water!  Water!  Where  *s  Sir  Stamford  ?  Come  into 
the  boat,  Xilsun  !  Nilson,  come  into  the  boat.  Push  off,  push  off ! 
Stand  clear  of  the  after  |>art  of  the  ship. 

*  The  alarm  was  given  at  about  twenty  minutes  past  eight,  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes,  she  was  in  flames;  there  was  not  a  soul  on  board 
at  half-past  eight,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  afterw'ards,  she  w'as 
one  grand  muss  of  Are. 

•  ••••• 

‘  'fhe  loss  1  have  to  regn't,’  is  the  closing  observation  in  Sir  S.’s 
description  of  the  event,  *  Ijeyoiul  all,  is  my  papers  and  drawings,— 
all  my  notes  and  observations,  with  memoirs  and  collections,  sufficient 
for  a  full  and  ample  history,  not  only  of  Sumatra,  l)ut  of  Borneo,  and 
almost  every  other  island  of  note  in  these  seas ; — my  intended  account 
of  the  establishment  of  Singnmire  ;-~the  histor)’  ot  my  own  adminis¬ 
tration  ; — i*nstcm  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  vocahnlaries ; — and  last, 
not  least,  a  grand  map  of  Sumatra,  on  w’hich  I  had  been  employed 
since  my  arrival  hen»,  and  on  w  hich,  for  the  last  six  months,  I  had  be- 
sto^ved  almost  my  whole  undivided  attention.  This,  however,  was  not 
all  ;^all  my  collections  in  natural  history,— all  my  splendid  collection 
of  drawings,  upwards  of  ttint  thonsand  in  number, — with  all  the  valu¬ 
able  impers  and  notes  of  my  friends,  Arnold,  and  Jack  ;  and,  to  con¬ 
clude.  I  will  merely  notice,  that  there  was  scarce  an  unknown  animal, 
bird,  beast,  or  fish,  or  an  interesting  plant,  which  we  had  not  on  board : 
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a  living  tapir,  a  newapecics  of  tiger,  splendid  pheasants,  domesti- 

cstnl  for  the  \'oyngc ;  we  were,  in  short,  in  this  respect,  a  perfect 
Nouh’s  ark.  All,  all  has  perished  ;  but,  thank  Goa,  our  lives  have 
been  s])arcd,  and  we  do  not  repiue.* 

It  is  singular,  and  among  those  strange  coincidences  which  in 
former  days  would  have  been  deemed  fatality,  that  Sir  Stamford 
had  nearly,  very  nearly,  taken  his  passage  in  another  vessel, ~ 
that  every  other  risk  was  covered, — the  ship  insured, — the  cap¬ 
tain  without  interest  in  her, — the  East  India  Company *8  pro¬ 
perty,  nothing  but  a  few  tons  of  salt-pctre  shipped  for  ballast,— 
while  hts  loss  was  irreparable. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  say,  that,  in  August  1824,  Sir  S. 
and  Lady  Iluflles  landed  in  England ;  that  not  till  Anril  182(1, 
did  tlie  Court  of  Directors  deliver  a  final  opinion  on  liis  public 
services ;  and  that,  even  then,  their  constrained  praise  of  this 
admirable  man,  was  cold,  formal,  and  qualified.  In  less  than 
tliree  months  after  this,  he  was  beyond  the  insult  of  their  com- 
mendution.  He  died  July  5,  182(i.  We  cannot  more  em^diati- 
cally  close  this  brief  sketch,  than  with  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  long  analysis  of  this  volume  given  in  the  Ixxxivth  No.  of 
the  (Quarterly  Review.  We  cite  it,  because  we  would  hope  that 
it  expresses  something  like  an  oilicial  estimate  of  Sir  Stamford's 
services. 

‘  A  great  man  said,  some  fifty  years  ago,  what  has  been  re^ 

*  peated  by  fifty  other  persons, — “  Our  empire  in  India  hangs 

*  by  so  frail  a  thread,  that  the  touch  of  chance  may  break  it,  or 
‘  the  breath  of  opinion  may  dissolve  it."  Chance  and  opiniou 
‘  are  unquestionably  two  powerful  agents  for  good  or  for  evil ; 

*  but  w^e  cannot  help  suspecting  that,  considering  the  placid  and 
'  ))liant  materials  to  work  upon  in  that  empire,  if  a  Rafites  were 
‘  placed  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  three  Presidencies,  and  of 
'  a  fourth,  or  central  one,  which  ought,  as  we  think,  to  be  es- 

*  tablished ;  **  chance"  would  be  less  liable  to  injure,  and 
‘  “  opinion "  the  influence  most  likely  to  strengthen,  the  frail 
‘  thread  which  binds  to  a  foreign  yoke  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
‘  dred  millions  of  human  creatures.’ 

We  have  found  it  so  diflicult  to  compress  our  account  of  this 
interesting  volume  within  reasonable  limits,  that  we  have  passed 
over  two  interesting  portions :  1st,  the  details  connected  with 
the  interior  of  Java,  because  they  have  been  made,  the  subject 
of  an  extensive  work,  long  since  reviewed  by  us*,  and  recently 
reprinted  in  a  much  more  accessible  form  than  that  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  edition;  and  2d,  the  brief  but  interesting  notices  relating 

to  the  Ratta  cannibals  in  Sumatra,  an  account  of 'whom  has  also 
•  % 
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*  4 : 

^  See  Eclectic  Review,  2d  Ser.  Vol.  xiv.  p.  1(H),  cl  xeq.  (Aug.  182(1.) 
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appearcil  in  the  pages  of  our  Journfil,  taken  from  a  report  of 
the  expedition  conducted  by  Messrs.  Barton  and  Ward,  by  de* 
Hire  of  Sir  Stamford  RafHes,  which  apjKjarcd  in  the  “  Friend  of 
“  India.”* 

The  Appendix  to  the  present  volume  is  valuable;  and  the 
plates  arc  good  ;  but  the  map  is  not  quite  what  it  ought  to  have 
been. 


Art.  II.  Personal  \arrative  of  Travels  lo  the  Equinoctial  Regions 
of  the  AV«»  (Continent,  during  the  Years  17119—1804,  by  Alex¬ 
ander  de  llundnildt,  and  Aime  Bonplund.  Written  in  French  by 
Alexander  de  IlnndKddt.and  translated  into  English  by  Helen  INInriu 
Williams.  Vol.  VII.  8vo.  pp.  482.  Price  14.v,  London.  1829. 

^piIIS  seventh  volume  of  what,  by  a  strange  misnomer,  M. 

Humboldt  calls  his  Personal  Narrative +,  is  chieHy  occupied 
with  a  political  essay  on  the  island  of  Cuba; — that  ‘  refugium 

*  peccatorum  for  every  rulliaii',  as  Dr.  Walsh  characterises  it, 
where  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  Buccaneers  seem  revived  at 
the  present  day.  ‘  Idkc  Algiers’,  adds  Dr.  W.,  ‘and  the 

*  piratical  states  of  Barbary,  it  has  become  the  opprobrium  of 
‘  the  commercial  and  civilized  world,  and  requires  the  same  ex- 

*  ertion  of  a  strong  hand  to  put  it  down.  It  seems  also  to  be 
‘  the  great  inlet  for  slaves,  and  this  without  any  of  those  pre- 

*  texts  which  the  Brazilians  can  yet  plead*. J  Notwithstanding 
the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  the  actual  payment  by  Great  Britain 
of  kK),()<K)/.  sterlifig,  in  compensation  for  the  alleged  losses 
consequent  upon  the  renunciation  of  the  slave-trade,  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated,  that  20, ()()()  slaves  are  still  annually  brought  to  Cuba  from 
the  Gallinns  and  the  river  Bonny,  by  the  llavannah  pirates  and 
slaves.  ^  et,  revolting  ns  is  the  picture  drawn  of  the  state  of 
society  in  the  capital  of  the  island,  Cuba,  it  seems,  admits  of 
being  advantageously  contrasted  with  our  own  West  India 
Islands,  and  is  worthy  of  being  held  up  as  an  example,  or  a 
w’arning,  lo  Jamaica.  The  facts  collected  by  M.  Humboldt 
arc  most  important ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  state  them  in 
as  brief  u  compass  ns  possible. 

The  first  introduction  of  negroes  into  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  took  place  in  1521,  but  it  did  not  exceed  800 
in  numlwr.  The  Spaniards  were  then  much  less  eager  for 
slaves,  than  the  Portuguese ;  and  for  a  hundred  years  after- 


•  Si'e  Kclectic  Heview’,  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  4'2\,et  seq.  (Nov.  1828.) 
f  For  a  n*vie\v  of  the  preceding  volumes,  see  Kcl.  Rev.  2nd  Series, 
Vol.  xxvi.  ((4ct.  and  Dec.  1828.) 
t  Walslfs  Hnixil,  Vol.  ii.  p.  473. 
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wards>  tiki  iuhabitaiiU  of  Cuba,  being  entirely  engiiged  in  rear¬ 
ing  cattle,  scaixely  received  any  accessions  to  the  slave  popu¬ 
lation.  From  the  year  1521  to  17G3,  the  total  number  of 
Africans  imported  into  the  Island,  is  supposed  not  to  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  (>0,000.  Their  descendants  exist  among  the  free  mulat- 
toes  who  inhabit  for  the  most  part  the  eastern  district.  In  the 
twenty-seven  years  ensuing,  between  1763  and  1790,  when  the 
negro-trade,  which  had  been  a  monopoly  of  the  Crown  of 
Spain,  was  thrown  open,  the  ilavnnnah  leceived  24,875,  and 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Island  about  6000.  But,  by  the  ever 
increasing  activity  of  the  slave-trade,  in  the  fifteen  years  that 
followed  1790,  more  slaves  were  furnislied  than  in  the  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half  that  had  preceded  the  establishment  of  the 
free  trade  in  slaves ;  and  this  activity  became  redoubled  after 
tlie  treaty  between  (treat  Britain  and  Spain  for  the  abolition  of 
tlie  trade.  The  total  number  imported  into  Cuba  from  Africa, 
is  thus  computed  : — 

Before  the  year  1791  ....  93,500 

From  1791  to  1825,  at  least  .  320, (KK) 

413,500  . 

I'o  represent  tliese,  there  were  found  in  the  Island,  in  1825,  of 
free  negroes  and  slaves,  320,(X)0 ;  of  mulattoes,  70,0(X);  total 
men  of  colour,  390,000.  The  small  number  of  negresses  im¬ 
ported,  is  assigned  as  the  reason  of  the  great  number  of  mulat¬ 
toes.  No  notice  is  taken  of  slaves  re-exported,  although  we 
suspect  that  Cuba  has  not  retained  all  the  slaves  that  have  been 
i!TH>orted  into  her  harbours.  But,  putting  this  out  of  consider¬ 
ation,  the  slave  population  of  Cuba  would  appear  to  have  nearly 
kept  up  its  numbers. 

Now,  within  the  same  period  of  three  hundred  years,  Ja¬ 
maica  has  received  from  Africa,  850,()00  negroes,  (betw'een  1700 
and  1808,  nearly  (>77,000,)  and  yet,  that  island  does  not  now 
possess  380,000  blacks,— considerably  less  than  half  the  num¬ 
ber  imported.  In  the  one  hundred  and  six  years  from  1(>80  to 
1786,  there  were  imported  into  the  British  West  India  Islands, 
according  to  the  custom-house  registers,  2,130,000  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  ;  and  yet,  in  the  year  1788,  the  total  slave  po^ 
pulation  of  those  colonies  was  estimated  at  only  454,161  souls, 
being  little  more  than  a  Jifth  part  of  the  number  imported. 
Such  has  been  the  fearful  waste  of  life  under  the  British  West 
India  system  of  cultivation. 

But  when  we  compare  Jt'unaica,  and  even  Cuba,  with  the 
Fnited  States  of  America,  the  result  is  still  less  to  the  honour 
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of  tlicWcst  India  colonists.  The  slave  population  of  those  States 
nniouiitcd>  in  1770,  to  480,000  souls* ;  in  18>i0,  to  l|O4i#o08; 
the  increase  bcln^  almost  entirely  inde|)eiulent  of  importation. 
Betw€*en  1810  and  1820,  the  increase  upon  the  slave  population 
was  28  )>or  cent.;  and  notwithstanding  the  numerous  manumis¬ 
sions,  tlie  slave  population  f>f  the  southern  states  has,  since 
1820,  increased  faster  than  the  fice4*  Now,  says  M.  Hum¬ 
boldt, 

‘  1  aswTt  with  Mr.  Cropper,  that,  if  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  and  Cuba 
had  multiplied  in  the  same  proportion,  those  two  islands  (the  former 
since  1705,  and  the  latter  since  1000)  would  possess  almost  their  ac¬ 
tual  ]M)pulation,  without  400, (KM)  hlacks  having  been  loaded  with  irons 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  dragged  to  l\»rt-Royal  and  the  Havaiiiiali.* 

To  bring  the  stale  of  the  case  more  distinctly  before  our 
readers,  wc  shall  place  the  results  in  parallel  columns,  thus: 


Slaves. 

SUret. 

ImiHirtcd  into  Jamaica, 

850,000 

Iinnorted  into  the 

PrmMit 

slave  popula-'^ 

Ignited  States  .  480,0(X) 

tion 

.  580,(XX)  f 

4 1 5,000 

Present  slave  popiila- 

Free  men 

of  CO-  C 

tion  .  1,8.18,149 

lour 

.  .  .  35,000  J 

Free  blacks  260,000 

- 2,098,149 

Decrease 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

435,000 

Increase  .  .  .  1,618,149 

It  is  indeed,  as  this  enlightened  Writer  remarks,  a  melan¬ 
choly  spectacle,  to  find  Christian  nations  discussing,  ‘  which  of 

*  them  has  caused  the  fewest  Africans  to  perish  in  three  cen- 
‘  turies,  by  reducing  them  to  slavery.’  I'he  treatment  of  the 
negroes  in  tlie  southern  parts  of  the  Uniteil  States,  affords  no 
matter  for  boasting.  \  el,  there  are  degrees  of  suffering  under 
tlie  abominable  system ;  and  ‘  the  slave  w  ho  has  a  hut  and  a 
‘  family,  is  less  miserable  than  he  who  is  purchased  as  if  he 

*  formed  part  of  a  herd.’ 

The  mortality  of  the  negroes  in  Cuba,  as  in  all  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  is  very  different,  according  to  the  kind  of  culture  in  which 


•  It  is  lielieved,  however,  that  of  those,  not  more  than  300,0(K)  were 
actually  imjiorted  from  Africa. 

f  Before  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  .Tamaica  lost  annually  7000  in¬ 
dividuals,  or  2 1  /XT  cent,  on  the  slave  population.  Since  that  period, 
the  decrease  has  biTU  nearly  at  a  stand.  In  the  Isle  of  Bimrbon,  while 
the  w  hites  are  annually  gaining  nearly  tw'o  prr  cent,,  the  black  popu¬ 
lation  is  retn^nuling  at  the  rate  of  three  ;>rr  cent,  annuallv,  in  spite 
of  the  advantages  of  a  climate  so  much  more  congenial  to  the  African 
than  to  the  tempenuneut.  n- 
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they  ai'c  employetl,  the  humanity  of  the  masters  and  ovffraeera^ 
nnil  the  iiutnher  of  nogresses  ^  ho  can  take  care  of  the  sick*  ii«» 

*  There  arc  plantations  in  which  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  per  rea/.  perish 
annually.  I  nave  heanl  it  coolly  discussed,  whether  it  were  lietter  for 
the  ]m»prietor  not  to  fiiti^ie  the  slaves  to  excess  by  lalioiir,  and  conae* 
qiieiitly  to  replace  them  less  frequently,  or  to  draw  all  the  ad>'antage 
]M>ssihle  from  them  in  a  few  years,  and  replace  them  oftencr.  8u^ 
are  the  reasonin|in^  of  cupidity,  when  man  employs  man  as  a  lietst  of 
burden !  .  .  .  .  The  mean  mortality  of  the  negroes  recmtltf  imported, 
is  still  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,*  p.  152. 

Were  the  fraudulent  importation  of  slaves  wholly  stopped,  it 
is  believed,  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  tilings,  the  annual  dinil- 
iiution  of  slaves  in  Cuba  would  be  one-twentieth.  But  what  is 
the  state  of  the  case  as  regards  the  free  blacks  and  people  of 
colour?  In  1810,  the  free  men  of  colour  in  the  province  of 
Cuba  were  32,884:  iu  1817,  they  were  50,230.  This  increase 
was  partly  produced  by  manumissions ;  but  still,  it  is  most  re¬ 
markable. 

‘  In  no  part  of  the  world  where  slavery  prevails,  is  emancipation  so 
frc()iieiit  as  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  The  Spanish  legislature,  far  from 
preventing  this,  or  rendering  it  difficult,  like  the  English  and  French 
legislatures,  favours  liberty.  The  right  of  every  slave  to  huscar  amo, 
(change  his  master,)  or  to  set  himself  free,  if  he  can  repay  the  price 
of  the  purchase, — the  religious  feeling  wdiich  inspires  many  masters  in 
easy  circumstances  with  the  idea  of  giving  liberty,  by  tneir  will,  to 
a  certain  numlier  of  slaves, — the  habit  of  keeping  a  multitude  of  blacks 
for  domestic  purposes, — the  attachments  which  arise  from  this  inter¬ 
course  with  the  w'hites, — the  facility  with  which  slaves  make  money, 
who  are  mechanics,  and  who  pay  their  masters  a  certain  sum  daily,  m 
order  to  work  on  their  own  account ; — such  are  the  principal  causes 
from  which  so  many  slaves  in  the  towns  pass  from  the  captive  state  to 

that  of  free  men  of  colour . The  condition  of  free  men  of  colour 

is  happier  at  the  Havannah,  than  among  nations  which  boost,  during 
age's,  of  the  most  advanced  civilization.  Here,  those  barbarous  lows 
are  unknown,  which  have  been  appealed  to  in  our  days,  and  according 
to  whicli  free  men,  incapable  of  receiving  the  donations  of  the  whites, 
may  be  deprived  of  their  liberty,  and  sold  for  the  pn^fil  if  the  fiscal,  if 
they  arc  convicted  of  having  afforded  an  asylum  to  iVlaroon  negroes.* 

pp.  127,  B. 

Up  to  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Havannah  exported  only 
skins  and  leather.  The  rearing  of  cattle  then  gave  way  to  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  and  the  tending  of  bees,  of  which  the 
first  hives  were  brought  from  Florida.  Wax  and  tobacco 
became  for  some  time  more  important  objects  of  commerce,  than 
hides  and  leather,  but  were,  in  their  turn,  replaced  by  the 
sugar*cane  and  coffee.  The  Island  of  Cuba  now  exporta,  be¬ 
sides  a  considerable  quantity  of  tobacco,  coffee,  and  wax,  onc- 
eiglith  of  all  the  sugar  furnished  by  the  West  Indies,  and  only 
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about  a  seventh  less  than  the  mean  exportation  of  Jamaica, 
nvhicli  itself  furnishes  more  than  half  tlie  su^ar  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands.  It  is,  however,  a  great  error,  though  a 
prevalent  one,  to  suppose  tliat,  in  uhat  are  called  the  sugar 
colonies,  the  majority  of  the  slaves  are  employed  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  sugar.  M.  Humboldt  shews,  that  the  total  mass  of 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  is  nearly  three  times  greater  than  the 
luimher  so  employed  ;  and  that  even  admitting,  what  is  far  from 
the  fact,  that  sugar,  coHce,  indigo,  and  cotton  can  be  cultivated 
oidy  hy  slaves,  tlie  evils  of  slavery  press  upon  a  much  larger 
numl)er  of  individuals  than  the  agricultural  labours  require. 

*  The  slave  trade  is  not  merely  barbarous ;  it  is  also  unreasonable, 
beoiuse  it  misses  the  very  end  it  would  attain.  It  is  like  a  current  of 
water  conveyed  from  a  distance,  of  which  more  than  half  is  turned 
away  on  the  very  spot  from  the  lands  for  which  it  is  destined.  Those 
who  reptnit  incessantly,  that  sugar  cannot  be  cultivated  but  by  black 
(ilaves,  seiMii  to  \h*  ignonint,  that  the  Archi|)elugu  of  the  West  Indies 
contains  Ul-hhCKN)  slaves,  and  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  colonial 
i)roduci'  of  the  islands,  is  obtained  by  the  lalnnir  of  only  five  or  six 

iiundred  thous;uul .  More  than  three  fourths  of  the  Brazilian 

slaves  are  neither  occupied  in  gold  washings,  nor  in  the  labours  of 
colonial  pnHluctions,  which,  we  are  gravely  told,  render  the  slave 
trade  a  necessiiry  evil,  an  inevitable  political  crime.’  pp.  208,  0. 

Not  only  is  it  absolutely  false,  that  sugar  can  be  cultivated 
only  hy  slaves,  but  it  has  been  proved,  that  slave  labour  is  the 
most  costly  mode  of  cultivation,  and  cannot  compete  with  free 
labour.  Not  only  is  the  soil  of  Bengal,  the  native  country  of 
the  cane,  m»)re  fertile  than  the  best  soil  in  the  West  Indies,  but 

*  the  price  of  a  free  Indian  day  labourer  is  not  one  third  the 

*  price  of  the  day  labour  of  a  negro  slave  in  the  island  of  Cuba.* 
\  et,  strange  to  say,  the  produce  of  free  labour  is  discouraged 
hy  our  Legislature,  in  order  to  protect  that  which  results  from 
the  |>er|>etuatioii  of  crime  and  misery ;  and  the  cane  is  as  it 
were  forbidden  to  grow  where  God  has  (slanted  it,  that  we  may 
force  its  cultivation  in  another  hemisphere,  by  means  w  hich  liis 
word  condemns, — hy  holding  millions  of  our  fellow*  creatures  in 
the  most  abject  bondage.  We  have  first  transplanted  the  cane 
itself,  and  tlien  we  have  transported  Africans  tliere  to  cultivate 
it ;  while,  in  India,  there  were  already  provided  to  our  hand,  the 
plant,  the  soil,  and  the  labour.  Or  we  might  have  taken  the 
cane  to  Africa,  and  there  have  established  our  colonies,  in  lands 
not  more  |>eslilential  than  the  West  Indies.  Instead  of  this, 
we  have  sacrificed  the  interests  of  both  India  and  Africa  to  the 
West  India  monopoly. 

Of  the  numbers  that  have  l>een  actually  transported  from 
Africa,  in  order  to  ix*ople  the  depopulated  islands  of  the  West, 
and  the  shores  of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
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correct  estimate;  but  some  important  data  are  furnished  by 
M.  llumboliit*s  calculations.  The  total  slave  population  of 
America  stands  as  follows  : 

West  Indies. . .  1,150,000 

ignited  States .  1,844), 000 

Brazil . 2,200,000 

Guiana .  200,000 

5,d90,(KK) 

Free  negroes  about. . . .  1,370,000 

0,700,000 

Now  were  we  to  take  Jamaica  as  a  sample,  we  should  be  led 
to  suppose,  that,  to  produce  this  extant  population,  from  thirteen 
to  fourteen  millions  at  least  must  have  been  torn  from  their 
native  shores,  and  forcibly  borne  across  the  Atlantic  But, 
happily,  we  have  reason  to  lielieve,  that  the  two  millions  of 
blacks  in  the  United  States,  are  the  descendants  of  less  than  half 
a  million,  originally  brought  from  Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Brazil,  the  numbers  have  been  kept  up  only  by  fresh  imports  ; 
besides  which,  the  above  calculation  takes  no  account  of  the 
free  natives  of  mixed  blood,  who  amount,  in  Brazil  alone,  to 
nearly  half  a  million.  If,  then,  we  add  to  the  account,  the 
numbers  lost  in  the  passage,  frequently  a  frightful  proportion, 
we  shall  not  overstate  the  fact,  by  setting  down  ten  millions  as 
the  lowest  estimate  that  can  be  formed,  of  the  number  of 
Africans  that  have,  in  one  way  or  other,  fallen  victims  to  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade.  Indeed,  were  we  to  take  into  the  cal¬ 
culation,  the  destruction  of  life  produced  by  the  slaving  wars 
carried  on  in  Africa,  in  order  to  supply  the  Christian  market, 
we  might  triple  that  estimate,  and  still  be  far  below  the  truth. 

But,  horrible  as  is  the  above  aggregate,  we  have  yet  to  add 
to  it,  the  vast  numbers  that  have  been  born  into  a  state  of 
slavery,  and  perished  as  its  victims.  We  have  seen,  that  Hum¬ 
boldt  estimates  the  mean  annual  mortality  of  the  negroes  im- 
j)orted  into  Cuba,  at  from  ten  to  twelve  }>er  cent ;  and  he  sup¬ 
poses  that,  were  the  importation  stopped,  it  would  be  one- 
twentieth.  Every  eight  or  ten  years,  then,  under  the  former  sys¬ 
tem,  this  slave  population  must  have  been  renewed,  either  by  births 
or  by  fresh  imports.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  slave  popu- 


*  Indeed,  according  to  the  proportion  which  the  population  of  the 
British  colonies  in  1788*  bore  to  the  number  of  slaves  entered  in  the 
Custom-House  registers,  five  millions  must  have  been  imported,  to 
pnMluoc  the  present  population  of  one  million*  But  we  are  not  aware 
what  proportion  may  have  been  re-exported  to  the  main. 
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latiiHi,  as  (levclopcil  in  America,  is  to  augment  faster  than  tlie 
free;  aiul  the  actual  increase  has  there  been  from  to  8  |)er 
cent,  per  annum.  In  Jamaica,  the  actual  decrea^,  prior  to  the 
abolition  of  the  trade,  was  per  cent,  per  annum ;  making  a 
total  difference  of  5  per  cent,  between  the  United  States  and 
the  West  India  islands,  as  respects  the  value  and  duration  of 
the  life  of  the  slave.  For  above  JOG  years,  the  African  slave- 
trade  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Kuropean  powers.  Who  can 
calculate  the  miseries  it  has  entailed  on  successive  generations, 
so  fast  extinguished  and  replaced  i 

The  existing  fact  is,  however,  sufficiently  deplorable.  Ujv* 
wards  of  five  millions  of  our  fellow  men  are  held  in  unrighteous 
bondage,  and  half  of  that  number  by  Englishmen,  or  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Englishmen.  In  our  own  \Vest  India  Islands,  it 
is  supposed,  there  are  not  more  than  700, (KK)  slaves.  But  with 
this  country  it  chiefly  rests,  to  set  that  great  example  which 
Brazil,  it  may  be  presumed,  would  not  be  very  slow  to  follow, 
and  which  tlie  North  American  Republic  could  not  long  refuse 
to  imitate.  Wliether  the  five  millions  of  slaves  shall  be  re¬ 
placed  by  free  subjects  under  their  respective  governments, 
mainly  depends  upon  the  British  Legislature.  > 

The  importance  of  the  commerce  of  the  island  of  Cuba  does 
not  altogether  depend  upon  the  produce  of  its  soil.  Placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  (iulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  great  maritime 
routes  of  the  nations  of  both  hemispheres  cross  each  other, 
lliivannnh  must  alw'ays  be  a  great  emporium.  From  1000  to 
iJiOO  merchant  vessels  annually  enter  its  port,  the  tonnage  of 
which  amounts  to  from  150  to  170,000  tons.  In  time  of  ]>eace, 
from  1^  to  150  ships  may  often  be  seen  at  anchor  in  tlie 
harbour.  'Fhe  manufactures  of  Europe,  which  Cuba  receives 
in  exchange  for  produce,  are  in  part  re-exported  to  Vera  Cru2^ 
Truxillo,  Ciuayra,  and  Cartagena.  The  future  greatness  of  the 
Island  is  thus  anticipated  by  the  learned  Writer. 

‘  ^rhe  population  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  w’hich  in  fifty  years  will 
perhaps  exceed  a  million®,  may  o|)en,  hv  its  own  consumption,  an 
immense  field  to  native  industry.  If  the  slave-trade  ceases  aitoirether, 
the  slaves  will -^lass  by  degrees  into  the  class  of  free  men  ;  and  society, 
re-ct»in posed,  w  ithout  sutfering  any  of  the  violent  convulsions  of  civil 
discussions,  will  follow  the  path  which  nature  has  traced  for  all  S4>- 
cieties  that  licconic  numerous  and  enlightened.  The  cultiv'atioii  of 
the  siigar-csiie  and  of  coffee  will  not  be  alxindoiicd ;  but  it  will  no  , 
longer  ri'inain  the  princi]Kil  basis  of  national  existence,  any  more  than 
the  cultivation  of  cochineal  for  Mexico,  of  indigo  for  (hiutemalu,  and 
of  caaio  for  VVnezuela.  A  free,  intelligent,  agricultural  population 


It  is  nmv  computed  at  inrlnding  2<i0,(Xi0  slaves  ;  on  a 

surface  of  352fl  s<juare  marine  leagues,  a  larger  area  than <  Portugal.  • 
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will  pfo^ssively  Biicceed  to  a  slare  ponnlation,  deititute  of 
and  industry.  Already,  the  capitals  wWh  the  commerce  of  the  Ho** 
\'aiuiiih  kiA,  within  hve  aiul  twenty  years,  placed  in  the  hands  of  oul* 
tivaturs,  have  liegun  to  cbun^^  the  face  of  the  country;  and  to  that 
])ower,  of  whicli  tlie  action  is  constantly  increasing,  another  will  be 
iieccHsarily  joined,  inseparable  from  the  progress  of  industry  and  na¬ 
tional  wealth,— the  development  of  human  intelligence.  On  these 
united  iwwers,  the  future  destinies  of  the  metropolis  of  the  West 
Indies  depend.*  pp.  2vl6,  7* 

The  revenue  of  the  Island  of  Culm  is,  at  this  present  time, 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  and  ^  is  su- 
*  perior  to  the  revenue  of  all  the  custom-houses  of  the  United 
‘States  before  the  year  1795,  when  that  confederacy  had 
‘4-,500,CX)0  inhabitants,  while  Cuba  had  only  715,000.*  Three- 
fifths  of  this  revenue  are  derived  from  the  customs,  which 
amply  suffice  for  all  the  demands  of  the  internal  administration 
ami  military  defence.  The  greater  part  of  the  latter  ex|>ense 
will  be  rendered  unnecessary,  when  the  mother  country  shall 
recognize  the  new  republics.  Between  1780  and  18i>^4,  the 
public  revenue  hits  increased  seven-fold.  One  effect  of  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  at  the  Havannah,  has  been,  that  the 
price  of  provisions  has  within  a  few  years  doubled ;  and  the 
wages  of  labour  are  now  so  high,  that  a  negro  recently  im¬ 
ported,  can  gain  by  his  labour,  without  having  learned  any 
trade,  from  four  to  five  reals  a  day.  The  negroes  who  follow 
any  trade,  gain  from  five  to  six  francs,  or  nearly  double.  An¬ 
other  important  circumstance  is,  that  *  the  patrician  families 
‘  remain  tixed  to  the  soil :  a  man  who  has  enriched  himself  does 
‘  not  return  to  Europe  with  his  capital.'  Thus  is  the  Island 
becoming  less  Spanish  every  day,*  and  a  new  and  indigenous 
nation  of  Creoles  and  mixed  castes,  is  acquiring  political  con¬ 
sistency. 

The  Island  of  Cuba  is  one-third  larger  than  that  of  Hayti, 
and  nearly  eight  times  as  large  as  Jamaica,  being  the  largest  of 
all  the  Antilles  Among  the  great  islands  of  the  globe,  it  most 
nearly  resembles,  in  its  form  and  area,  the  island  of  Java.  Its 
greatest  length  is  221  marine  leagues ;  its  mean  breadth,  fifteen 
leagues.  It  has  a  circumference  of  coast  of  520  leagues,  ^80 

*  At  p.  40,  it  is  stated,  that  ‘  its  surface  equals  that  of  Portu^, 
‘  and  nearly  one-eighth  that  of  England  without  Wales ' ;  a  manimt 
blunder  cither  of  the  translator  or  the  printer.  The  area  of  England 
with  Wales  is  4840  square  leagues.  The  meaning  must  be,  that  Cuba 
equals,  within  an  eighth,  the  area  of  England  alone,  or  that  it  is  equal 
to  seven-eighths  of  that  of  England.  We  regret  to  notice  several 
instances  of  similar  inaccuracy  in  the  translation,  which  is  not  always 
good  English. 
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of  which  belong  to  thc'soutliern  shore.  More  tlian  four^filYlia 
of  its  extent  consist  of  low  lands.  The  land  in  the  interior, 
gently  undulating,  rises  only  from  forty-five  to  fifty  fathoms 
above  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  'Fhe  highest  groupe  of  moun¬ 
tains  is  situated  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island, 
and  appears  to  attain  an  elevation  of  between  7000  and  8000 
feet.  By  its  narrow  and  lengthened  form,  the  Island  approaches 
at  once  Ilayti  and  Jamaica  in  one  direction,  and  Yucatan  in  the 
other,  while,  on  the  north,  it  lies  opposite  the  southernmost 
point  of  Florida.  Owing  in  some  measure,  w’e  presume,  to  its 
geographical  position,  Culm  is  much  less  liable  to  severe  hur¬ 
ricanes,  than  li.ayti,  Jamaica,  or  the  Little  Antilles.  Its  popula¬ 
tion  is  nearly  e(]ual  to  that  of  all  our  West  India  Islands,  and  almost 
double  that  of  Jamaica,  with  this  remarkable  dilference  in  the 
distribution  of  the  inhahitants;  that  while,  in  Jamaica,  the  slaves 
are  to  the  free,  ns  So  to  15,  and,  in  the  whole  of  the  British 
islands,  as  SI  to  IJ),  in  Cuba,  they  are  as  JfJ  to  (M,  or  not  much 
above  a  third  of  the  population.  Again,  the  whites,  w  ho,  in  tla- 
mnica,  are  as  only  0  to  J)4,  are,  in  Culm,  If)  out  of  every  100. 
There  is  rhetoric  in  these  arithmetical  calculations. 

‘  In  the  wliole  archipelago  of  the  West  Indies,  the  people  of  colour, 
Idacks  and  nuilalt»K*s,  mv  and  slaves,  ft>rm  a  mass  of  2, .*100,000,  ci 
Vlui  **f  the  whole  |H»pulation.  If  the  legislation  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  state  of  the  men  of  colour,  do  not  shortly  undergo  a  salutary 
change  ; — if  the  legislaturt's  continue  to  discuss,  instead  of  acting ; 
—the  |)oliticul  projiondenuice  W’ill  ])4iss  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  at  onci*  strength  to  lalM)ur,  the  will  to  be  frtH*,  ;uid  the  courage  to 
endure  long  privations.  Tliis  sanguinary  catastrophe  will  take  place 
ns  a  nei'ess;iry  consequence  of  circumstances,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  friH.'  blacks  of  Ilayti  .  .  .  The  fear  of  this  event  may  act  more 
jMmerfully  on  the  minds  of  many,  than  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  jnstict' ;  but,  in  every  island,  the  Whites  believe  that  their  power 
is  not  to  W  shaken.  All  simnltancons  uctitm  on  the  part  of  the 
Blacks,  apjKmrs  to  them  im])ossihle  ;  and  every  change,  every  con¬ 
cession  granted  to  the  Ciiptive  ]>opulation,  is  dt'emed  a  sign  of  weakness. 
Nothing  prt'ssi's :  the  horrible  catiistrophe  of  St.  Domingo,  w.as  only 
the  effect  of  the  incom]>etency  of  the  governor.  Such  are  the  illnsioiis 
that  prevail  amid  the  great  mass  of  the  planters  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  which  are  e<|ually  op|)osed  to  a  melioration  of  the  state  of  the 
Blacks  in  Georgia  and  the  C'arolinas.  The  island  of  C’nlm,  more  than 
any  other  of  the  West  India  Islands,  might  escin>e  the  common  ship¬ 
wreck  •  . . .  Ix't  us  not  forget,  that  since  Ilayti  is  become  frta?,  there 
art',  in  the  whole  arehi]H'l;igo  of  the  West  Indies,  more  free  negroes 
and  mulatt<H's  than  slaves.*  pp.  1B3,  4. 


•  .\t  Rio  .laneiro,  there  are  105,000  blacks  in  a  population  of 
l.Ti.OOO:  at  the  Ila^'annah,  the  whites  form  two-fifths  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  or  nlnnit  in  RIO.OOO. 
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These  statements,  proceeding  from  so  high  and  unimpeach* 
able  authority,  the  impartial  and  unprejudiced  conclusions  of  a* 
philosopliical  observer,  require  no  comment  from  us.  We 
liave  only  to  observe,  that,  in  the  above  paragraph,  and  in  the 
further  remarks  we  are  about  to  transcribe,  M.  Humboldt  is 
the  advocate  of  a  gradual  process  of  emancipation,  some  of  the 


details  of  whicli  may  admit  of  exception  or  improvement,  and 
respecting  whicli,  we  do  not  mean  in  this  place  to  express  any 
opinion.  All  that  we  have  to  do  at  present,  is  to  give  additional 
publicity  to  the  following  admirable  sentiments,  mending  in  a 
few  places  the  very  careless  or  affected  translation. 


*  It  lielongs  to  the  traveller  who  has  himself  scon  what  torments  or 
degrades  human  nature,  to  make  the  complaint  of  the  unfortunate 
rr.ich  the  ear  of  those  by  whom  it  cun  be  relieved.  1  obw'rved  the 
condition  of  the  negroes  in  countries  where  the  laws,  the  religion,  and 
the  national  habits  tend  to  alleviate  their  fate ;  vet,  I  preserved, 
on  quitting  America,  the  same  horn»r  of  slavery  which  I  had  felt  in 
Kurope.  It  is  in  vain  that  ^vriters  of  ability,  in  order  to  veil  bor- 
banms  institutions  by  ingenious  fictions  of  language,  have  invented 
the  terms  of  negm  peasants  of  the  West  Indies,  black  vassalage,  and 
patriarchal  protect  ton.  It  is  to  profane  the  noble  qualities  of  the 
heart  and  the  imagination,  thus  to  exculpate,  by  illusory  comparisons 
or  captious  soj)hisms,  atrocities  that  outrage  humanity,  and  which  are 
])Teparing  for  society  violent  commotions.  Do  such  ])ersons  imagine, 
that  they  acquire  a  right  to  dispense  with  commiseration,  by  comparing 
the  state  of  the  negroes  with  that  of  the  serfs  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
with  that  state  of  (ippression  under  which  some  classes  still  groan  in 
the  north  and  east  of  Europe?  These  comparisons,  mere  artifices  of 
language,—  that  disdainful  impatience  with  which  even  the  hope  of 
the  gradual  alsdition  of  slavery  is  repulsed  as  chimerical, — are  useless 
weapons  in  the  times  in  w'hich  we  live.  The  great  revolutions  which 
the  American  Continent  and  the  Archipelago  of  the  West  Indies  have 


undergone  since  the  commencement  of  the  ninett»enth  century,  have 
acted  upon  the  ideas  of  men,  and  upem  the  public  mind,  even  in 
cotintries  where  slavery  exists,  and  where  it  In’gins  to  be  modified  . . . 

*  Slavei^’  is  dotibtlcss  the  greatest  of  all  the  evils  that  afflict  hu¬ 
manity,  whether  we  consider  the  slave  as  torn  from  his  family  in  his 
native  country,  and  thrown  into  the  hold  of  a  slave-ship,  or  view  him 
as  making  one  of  a  herd  of  black  men,  parked  on  the  soil  of  the  West 


Indies.  But,  for  individuals,  there  are  degrees  of  suffering  and  pri¬ 
vation.  What  a  distance  is  there  between  a  slave  domesticated  in  the 


house  of  a  rich  man  at  the  Havannah  or  Kingston,  or  one  who  works 
on  his  f»wn  account,  and  a  slave  attached  to  a  sugar-estate  !  The 
threats  employed  to  intimidate  an  obstinate  negro,  illustrate  this  scale 
of  privation.  The  calessero  is  menaced  with  l>eing  sent  to  the  coffee- 
])lantation,  and  the  slave  who  w'orks  on  the  coffee-plantation,  with 
IxMiig  sent  to  the  sugar-works . . .  Philanthropy  does  not  consist, 
however,  in  giving  “  a  little  more  salt  fish  and  some  strokes  fewer  of 
the  whip.'*  A  real  melioration  of  the  captive  caste,  ought  to  extend 
to  the  whole  m(»ml  and  physical  condition  of  man.*  pp.  2B4. 
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In  llic  subsequent  remarks,  M.  Humboldt  |5oints  out  tbc 
inefticiency  of  any  attempt  on  tbe  part  of  tbc  luiropean  (loverii- 
ments  to  mend  the  condition  of  tbe  slaves,  if  tbe  colonial  legis¬ 
latures  shall  fail  to  enter  into  the  same  views,  and  to  adopt,  bond 
fide,  a  plan  of  which  tbc  ultimate  object  shall  be,  tbe  cessation  of, 
slavery . 

*  Till  then,  it  W’ill  be  in  vain  to  register  the  strokes  of  the  whip,  to 
diminish  the  nundwr  that  may  W  intiictod  at  one  time,  to  require  the 
presence  of  witnesses,  or  to  name  protectors  of  the  slaves.  All  such 
regtdations,  dictated  by  the  most  Ixmevolent  intentions,  are  wisily 
eluded.  The  loneliness  of  the  plantations  renders  their  execution 
impracticable.  They  supjMtse  a  system  of  domestic  inquisition,  in- 
ctimpatible  with  what  is  termed  in  the  colonies,  acquired  rights  ...  In. 
order  to  meliorate  without  commotion,  new'  institutions  must  be  grafted 
ujxm  those  which  have  been  rendered  sacred  by  the  barbarism  of  cen¬ 
turies.  It  will  Ik‘  dithcult  hereafter  to  Ixdieve,  that  up  to  lb2<),  there 
existed  no  law'  in  the  (ireat  Antilles,  to  prevent  selling  infants,  and 
se|>aniting  them  fn»m  their  parents,  or  to  prohibit  the  degrading 
practice  of  branding  the  negnx's  with  a  hot  iron,  merely  that  the  human 
cattle  might  bt*  more  easily  recognized.  Enact  laws  that  may  pre¬ 
clude  the  jHtssibility  of  any  barbarous  outrage  ; — fix,  in  every  sugar- 
plantation,  the  relative  pro]K»rtion  l)etWTen  the  low’est  number  of  iie- 
gresses  and  that  of  the  held  negroes ; — let  every  slave  have  his  freedom 
gninted  to  him,  who  has  served  fifteen  years,  and  every  negress  be 
made  free,  who  has  reared  four  or  five  children  ; — set  them  free  on  the 
condition  of  working  a  certain  numlK*r  of  days  for  the  profit  of  the 
plantation  ; — give  the  slaves  a  certain  ]M»rtion  of  the  neat  produce,  to 
interest  them  in  the  augmentation  of  agricultural  wealth  ; — charge 
the  budget  of  the  public  ex|H*nditure  with  a  sum  destined  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  slaves  and  the  melioration  of  their  condition ;  — such  are 
the  most  pressing  objects  of  colonial  legislation  .  .  . 

‘  A\"herever  slavery  hius  long  lK*en  establisheil,  the  mere  progress  of 
civilization  has  less  infiueiice  on  the  treatment  of  slaves,  than  many 
persons  are  di8])oseil  to  admit.  The  civilization  of  a  nation  siddom 
extends  to  a  great  niimbiT  of  individuals,  and  dix's  not  reach  those  w'ho, 
bi  the  plantations,  are  in  immt^iate  contact  with  the  negroes.  I  have 
know  n  very  humane  proprietors  shrink  from  the  difficulties  that  arise 
in  the  grtnit  plantations;  they  hesitate  to  disturb  the  established  order, 
— to  make  innovations  which,  if  not  simultane<)us,  not  sustained  by 
the  Ix'gislature,  or  (which  would  be  a  more  pow'erful  means)  by  the 
general  will,  w'ould  fail  of  their  object,  and  ptThaps  aggravate  the 
wTetchedness  of  those  w  hose*  condition  they  w'ere  intended  to  alleviate. 
These  timid  considenUions  prevent  the  good  that  might  be  effected  by  i 
men  actuattnl  by  the  most  benevolent  intentions,  and  w'ho  deplore  the  ' 
barluinius  institutions  of  w  hich  they  have  acceded  to  the  sad  inheritance. 
Acquainted  with  the  local  circumstances,  they  know,  that  to  produce  j 
an  essi'iitial  change  in  the  state  of  the  slaves,  to  lead  them  progres¬ 
sively  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  requires  a  firm  resolution  in  the 
htcal  authorities,  tfie  concurrence  of  wealthy  and  enlightened  citizens,  ! 
and  a  p'neral  ]dan,  in  which  all  the  chances  of  disorder  and  the  means  | 
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/  uf  irpressin^  it  shall  lie  calculated.  Without  this  consentan^us 
'  nuiveuient  ami  etfort,  Slavery,  with  its  evils  and  atrocities,  wll  per- 

|H>tuAte  itself,  as  it  did  in  ancient  Rome*,  in  the  midst  of  ele^ne<^  of 
manners,  the  boasted  progress  of  knowledge,  and  all  the  amenities  of 
^  civili/ation,  on  which  its  existence  reHects  disgrace,  and  which  it 

f  threatens  to  overwhelm  when  the  hour  of  ven^nuice  arrives.  • ,  •  In 

slave-countries,  where  long  habit  tends  to  legitimate  institutions  the 
most  contrary  to  justice,  wc  must  calculate  upon  the  influence  of 
^  knowltnlgc,  intellectual  improvement,  and  softened  manners,  only  so 

for  as  they  may  acctdcratc  tne  impulse  given  by  Governments,  and  fa- 
*  cilitate  the  ext»cution  of  measures  once  adopted.  Without  this  direct- 

^  ing  action  tif  governments  and  legislatures,  a  peaceable  change  is  not 

to  be  hoped  for.*  pp.  2(x> — 284. 
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Blit  whence  can  this  directing  impulse  emanate  ?  .  From  a 
West  India  legislative  assembly  ?  Impossible.  They  with  one 
voice  deny  tliat  any  improvement  in  the  system  is  called  for ; 
and  to  any  plans  embracing  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  their  ul¬ 
timate  object,  they  are  obstinately  opposed.  We  are  therefore 
reduced  to  this  alternative.  ICither  slavery  must  be  permitted 
to  exist  with  immaterial  modifications  in  iis  present  state,  till  the 
Blacks  shall  take  their  cause  into  their  own  hands,  and  extermi* 
nato  the  band  of  White  tyrants  who  hold  them  in  bondage, 
— or  nothing  must  be  left  to  the  wisdom  or  tender  mercies  of 
the  colonial  assemblies.  Let  them  meet  and  settle  as  they 
I  please  their  own  petty  financial  matters ;  but  by  what  right,  na¬ 
tural,  moral,  or  political,  do  they  claim  the  prerogative  of  legis¬ 
lating  for  seven  hundred  thousand  subjects  of  the  British  Crown, 
who  have  never  delegated  any  such  powers  to  their  irresponsi¬ 
ble  masters  ?  Parish  vestries  may  legislate  respecting  matters 
within  their  province,  hut  they  arc  not  allowed  to  set  the  Go¬ 
vernment  at  defiance.  Why  should  Jamaica,  with  its 
Whites,  be  suffered  to  mimic,  in  its  assemblies,  the  powers  of 
a  constitutional  Legislature  ^  The  slaves  may  be  their  pro- 
|>erty :  they  arc  not  their  subjects,  but  the  subjects  of  Great 
Brit«iin.  To  legislate  for  them,  therefore,  belongs  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  not  to  the  colonies.  The  troops  are  not  theirs,  by  which 
the  internal  security  of  the  islands  is  guaranteed  and  preserved. 


*  '  The  argument  dm\vn  from  the  civilization  of  Rome  and  Greece^ 
in  favour  of  slavery,  is  much  in  vogue  in  the  West  Indies,  where  wd 
sometimes  find  it  ailorncd  with  all  the  elegance  of  philological  erudi¬ 
tion.  Thus,  in  speeches  delivered  in  in  the  le^Klutivo  assembly 

of  Jamaica,  it  w'ns  proirff  from  the  example  of  elephants  having  been 
rTnploy<Hl  in  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus  and  Hannifial,  that  it  could  not  be 
erlnnnal  to  bring  a  hundred  dogs  ami  forty  hunters  from  the  Iskind  of 
to  hunt  the  yunrfwm  ne^me.t.  Edwards.  Voi»  i» 
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The  protecting  ilnties  uiulcr  whicli  tlic  planters  continue  to 
carry  on  tlwir  slave-cultivation,  ///<*//  have  no  power  to  originate 
or  to  enforce.  Why  then  shouUl  it  be  regarded  as  witliin  their 
province,  to  exercise  the  higlier  powers  of  legislation,  extending 
to  questions  of  life  or  death,  and  to  suspend  at-  will  the  Ih'itisli 
constitution  and  the  common  law  of  morality  and  religion? 
Theirs  are  the  mere  rights  of  property ;  rights  of  government 
they  cannot  have,  nor  any  representative  rights,  for  whom  do 
they  represent  i  What  are  they  hut  a  body  of  farmers  and 
«1  rovers  legislating  for  their  cattle  ?  The  Legislature  of  a  Ja¬ 
maica  Smith  field  ! 

There  is  hut  one  course  left  for  the  British  Legislature  to 
pursue,  and  it  is  one  in  which,  we  rejoice  to  believe,  the  irre¬ 
sistible  feelin^  of  the  country  will  soon  hear  them  on, — namely, 
to  fix  the  ilay,  and  that  no  very  distant  one,  after  which  every 
child  born  in  the  British  dominions  shall  be  free.  Let  that  day 
he  unalterably  fixed, — the  sooner  the  better.  Were  it  to  he 
the  1st  of  next  January,  it  would  inflict  on  slavery  a  death  slow 
enough  to  satisfy  any  rational  jidvocate  of  gradual  emancipa¬ 
tion.  It  woidd  still  leave  a  generation  to  expire  in  bondage.  It 
would  still  defer  for  some  twenty  years,  the  abolition  of  what 
ought  not  to  be  suflered  to  exist  for  an  hour,  did  the  enormous 
evil  admit  of  being  remedied  by  prompter  measures.  But,  if 
there  be  any  strong  reasons  for  appointing  a  later  day,  we  ear¬ 
nestly  hope  that  a  definite  time  will  at  all  events  be  speedily 
fixed,  and  that  the  exectUion  of  the  decree  will  be  devolved,  not 
upon  the  colonial  l^egislatures,  but  upon  the  colonial  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  the  British  Parliament  was  competent  to  put  down 
and  abolish  the  trade  in  slaves,  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
Colonies  were  alleged  to  be  so  deeply  implicated,  how  absurd 
is  it  to  raise  the  question,  whether  the  same  authority  be  com¬ 
petent  to  abolish  slavery  itself!  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  slave- 
trade  has  not  been  abolished ;  it  has  hitherto  only  been  regu¬ 
lated.  'rhe  slave-importation  trade  has  been  prohibited  :  the 
internal  slave-trade  of  the  Islands  still  exists,  and  must  continue, 
so  long  as  slaves  are  considered  as  mere  chattels.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  is,  therefore,  whether,  one  part  of  the  slave-trade  having 
been  ribolished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  other  part  shall  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  defiance  of  the  Legislature,  to  which  is 
denied  the  right  to  complete  its  own  measures.  Slaves  are  now 
bred  for  the  market,  instead  of  being  kidnapped  from  Africa; 
but,  although  now*  confined  as  it  were  to  the  home  produce,  (at 
least  as  regards  our  own  islands,)  the  trade  is  going  on ;  nor 
will  it  cease,  until  there  shall  not  remain  a  slave  to  be  bought  or 
sold  throughout  the  British  colonies. 

Too  long  has  Slavery  been  treated  as  an  evil  which  requires 
to  be  palliated  and  amended,  rather  than  as  a  crime  which  ought 
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to  be  sup))resseil.  The  West  Indians  complain  of  being  slan* 
dercil.  They  accuse  *  the  artful  antagonists  of  the  West  India 
*  Colonies  in  the  Mother  Country,’  of  employing  agents  to  tra¬ 
duce  their  character  us  a  body,  by  deliberate  frauds  and  wilful 
fabrications*.  Now  let  them  be  henceforward  deemed  in  cour¬ 
tesy,  the  most  humane,  tender-hearted,  religious,  honourable 
body  of  slave-masters  in  the  world ;  let  their  sensitive  iealousy 
for  their  reputation  be  duly  respected;  but  only  let  these  ex¬ 
cellent  persons  understand,  that  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
breed  any  more  slaves.  It  is  not  out  of  the  least  disrespect  to 
the  mucli  injured  Jamaica  planters,  that  we  in  Great  Britain 
seek  to  relieve  ourselves  as  a  nation  from  the  guilt  and  igno¬ 
miny  of  the  system.  They  now  admit,  that,  *  upon  the  question  of 
‘  Slavery  in  the  abstract,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  :* — we 
are  rejoiced  to  hear  this,  for  certainly  two  very  different  opin¬ 
ions  have  been  heretofore  maintained.  It  is  henceforth  with 
Slavery  only,  not  indeed  in  the  abstract,  but  in  the  concrete, 
that  we  shall  have  to  deal.  One  simple  measure  shall  terminate 
the  controversy ;  the  measure  proposed  by  Mr.  Dundas  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  (in  17D2,)  that  every  negro  child  henceforth 
born  within  his  Majesty’s  dominions,  shall,  like  every  slave  that 
touches  the  British  shores,  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  free. 

Petitions  founded  on  this  view  of  the  subject  are  already  on 
their  way  to  the  British  Parliament ;  and  we  confidently  anti¬ 
cipate  from  the  strenuous  and  combined  exertions  which  are 
being  put  in  action,  the  happiest  results.  We  cannot  forbear 
to  call  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  last  Number 
(No.  Gl,  June,)  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  containing  a  full 


*  A  statement  has  just  been  sent  us,  which  appears  to  be  a  circular, 
addressetl  to  *  the  Olheiating  Clergy  '  of  this  country,  by  the  West  India 
Body,  in  which  their  attention  is  earnestly  invited  to  a  particular  cose 
of  olh^ed  calumnious  fabrication,  as  a  specimen  of  the  *  slanderous 
propensities  ’  of  a  party  in  this  country.  It  appears,  however,  that 
the  Author  of  this  alleged  fabrication,  instead  of  being  one  of  any 
such  party,  is  a  resident  in  Jamaica  ;  that  the  statements  which  he 
transmitted  to  this  country,  were  contained  in  a  private  letter  to  his 
brother,  a  clergyman,  and  could  have  no  sinister  or  party  object ;  and 
that  his  partial  disavowal  and  retraction  of  the  contents  of  his  letter, 
after  it  had  found  its  way  to  the  newspapers,  and  he  found  it  seriously 
taken  up  by  the  Ihmse  of  Assembly,  were  made  under  circumstances 
which  must  very  materially  affect  the  value  of  his  evidence.  After  all, 
the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  Mr.  Smith's  original  statement,  as 
the  opinion  or  allegation  of  an  individual,  is  a  matter  of  such  extreme 
insignificance,  that  tlic  West  India  P<urty  have  put  themselves  to  a 
very  needless  expense,  in  parading  this  statement  and  Confession  be¬ 
fore  our  ‘  Officiating  Clerg)  .* 
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account  of  the  proceedings  nt  the  recent  General  Meeting  of 
the  friends  of  the  cause ; — one  of  the  most  splendid  meetings, 
as  regards  the  numbers  and  respectability  of  the  persons  as- 
semhled,  and  the  elocpience  which  was  elicited,  that  was  ever 
held  in  the  metropolis.  VVe  had  the  happiness  to  be  present ; 
and  while  we  can  bear  our  testimony  to  the  meritorious  fidelity 
of  the  printed  report  of  the  speeches,  we  must  confess  that  the 
reader  can  receive  from  it  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  intense 
interest  which  was  awaked  and  sustained  throughout  the  meet¬ 
ing.  For  once,  Brougham  was  outshone  in  eloquence,  and  out¬ 
run  in  zeal,  in  the  cause  which  he  has  so  nobly  and  perseveringly 
advocated  ;  and  an  advanced  ground  was  occupied  by  a  spon¬ 
taneous  movement,  in  despite  of  all  formal  tactics,  which  we 
trust  will  never  be  receded  from.  We  shall  only  insert  one 
single  paragraph  from  the  speech  of  Dr.  Lushington,  because 
the  Number  will  speedily  be  in  the  hands  of  all  our  readers. 

‘  Now  he  (Dr.  Lushington)  entreated  the  meeting  to  mark  him. 
The  prest’iit  hour  was  not  to  he  lost.  The  time  of  a  general  election  was 
fast  approjiching.  That  was  the  hour  when  the  people  could  effectually 
aid  us.  If  they  went  with  us  heart  and  hand — if  in  their  very  souls 
they  were  convinced  of  the  necessity  that  existed  for  abolishing  the 
degrading  system  wdiich  prevailed  in  the  slave  colonies — now  was  the 
time  by  their  exertions  to  aid  its  extinction  and  abolition.  Let  every 
man  who  had  a  vote  either  in  any  single  town  which  had  the  piivilege 
of  sending  a  representative  to'l'arlianient,  or  in  any  county;  let  every 
such  man  remembiT  that  it  w  as  his  sricred  duty  to  see,  that  neither  his 
influence  nor  his  vote  should  1k^  given  to  anyone  who  w'ould  not  pledge 
himself  to  the  cause  of  abolition.  And  let  the  meeting  again  mark 
this  (»ne  word  of  further  advice.  Let  them  give  their  vote  to  no  luke- 
w’arin  friend — t<i  no  stickler  alsmt  indemnities — to  no  putter-off  of 
the  fpiestion  to  a  day  that  w'as  never  to  come — to  no  advocate  for 
vested  interests  as  paramount  to  the  claims  of  justice  and  humanity ; 
but  to  one  who  w’ould  pledge  himself  to  say — “  This  iniquity  has  been 
committed  by  those  who  have  legislated  l)efore  me,  here  and  in  the 
West :  my  soul  sinks  under  that  sin,  and  with  the  blessing  of  (lod, 
every  effort  sluill  be  made  by  me  to  remove  the  load  from  my  country 
and  mv  conscience  ” — to  one  who  w'ould  rise  early  and  g(»  to  l)ed  late 
to  carry  his  |Kiint — to  one  who  had  the  firmness  to  disregard  the  sneers 
of  the  interested,  and  w'ho  w'ould  not  mind  the  disgrace  of  being  named 
a  “  Philanthropist.**  He  w’as  persuaded  that  if  once  this  spirit  could 
be  roust'd  into  activity — if  tluKsc  possessed  of  it  were  to  exert  their  in¬ 
fluence  honestly  and  ft*arlessly,  not  giving  their  vote  or  influence  out 
of  friendship  to  any  one,  or  from  regard  to  any  other  object ;  were  we 
thus  to  go  str.iight  forward  to  the  end  in  view',  then  w'ould  our  efforts 
be  crowned  with  success,  and  that  guilt  w'hich  had  stained  this  country 
more  (hvply  than  any  other  ujxui  the  face  of  the  glolic,  would  be  rc- 
movi‘<l  from  us  ;  and  not  merely  guilt,  but  all  the  consequences  of  guilt 
that  ci'rtainly  follow'  it — misery  and  suffering  to  all.*  p.  204. 

We  eaiMiot  now  advert  to  the  remaining  contents  of  the 
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prcsont  volume, — or  rather  half  volume,  for  we  infer  from  the 
abrupt  manner  in  which  it  closes,  that  the  paging  will  extend 
through  another  portion  of  the  work.  We  must,  liowevcr, 
express  our  regret  that  such  delay  should  be  suftered  to  occur 
in  bringing  out  the  volumes,  and  that  they  should  ap|>ear  with 
such  gross  marks  of  negligence  on  tlie  part  of  the  Editor.  The 
exorbitant  price  put  upon  these  detached  instalments  of  the 
work,  can  be  justified  only  by  their  finding  a  very  limited  sale; 
which  we  hope  is  not  the  case.  We  are  anxious  to  see  the 
sc(|uel  with  as  much  despatch  as  may  be  practicable ;  and  we 
should  then  recommend  the  publishers  to  employ  a  competent 
editor  to  re-cast  the  whole  heterogeneous  mass  in  an  abridged 
form,  with  the  requisite  corrections,  and  the  indispensable  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  good  index.  The  work,  which  is  at  present  a  mine 
of  valuable  but  ill-arranged  information  and  document^  will  by 
that  means  form,  what  at  present  it  is  not,  a  library  book,  not 
more  indispensable  to  the  man  of  science  and  the  statist,  than 
interesting  and  delightful  to  the  general  reader. 


Art.  III.  The  Lihrartf  of  Enierlainittg  Knowledge.  Insect  Architec¬ 
ture.  i2mo.  pp.  420.  London.  1830. 

have  long  intended  to  advert  to  this  ‘  entertaining  * 
series  of  publications,  which  is  upon  the  whole  admirably 
got  up,  and  docs  great  credit  to  the  Editor.  The  rapid  multi¬ 
plication  of  these  popular  ‘  libraries  ’,  by  rival  publishers  and 
trading  committees,  defies,  however,  all  attempt  to  bestow  upon 
them  a  specific  examination,  while  it  seems  to  call  loudly  for 
some  strictures  of  a  general  nature,  which  we  mean  very  speedily 
to  oficr  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
have  been  so  highly  pleased  with  the  volume  before  us,  that 
we  deem  it  an  act  of  justice  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  distinct, 
hut  brief  article. 

The  present  season  has,  indeed,  been  a  rich  harvest  to  the 
entomologist.  Our  gardens  have  teemed  w’ith  insect  life,  'i'he 
various  corporations  of  masons,  carpenters,  weavers,  leaf-rollers, 
tent-makers,  upholsterers,  delvers,  and  miners,  have  been  in 
most  active  operation ;  and  certain  young  entomologists  of  our 
acquaintance,  whose  sharp  eyes  are  better  adapted  than  ours 
to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  insect  world,  have  found  a 
source  of  ever-new  amusement  and  wonder  in  the  discoveries 
(hey  have  made,  and  the  transformations  they  have  witnessed, 
far  transcending  any  that  are  recorded  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses. 
It  is  our  fixed  opinion  too,  that,  in  thus  exercising  their  faculties 
«>f  observation,  they  arc  quite  as  usefully  employed  as  in  constru¬ 
ing  hexameters,  or  in  committing  to  memory  Projma  queu  mart- 
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hue.  We  agree  with  the  Compiler  of  this  delightful  volume, 
when  he  remarks,  that 

‘  The  exercise  of  that  habit  of  observation  which  can  alone  make  a 
naturalist — **  an  out-of«door  naturalist  ”,  as  Daines  Barrington  called 
himself — is  well  calculated  to  strengthen  even  the  most  practical  and 
merely  ust*ful  pow  ers  of  the  mind.  One  of  the  most  valuable  mental 
acquirements  is  the  power  of  discriminating  among  things  w'hich  differ 
in  many  minute  points,  but  whose  general  similarity  of  appearance 
usually  deceives  tne  common  observer  into  a  belief  of  their  identity. 
Entomology,  in  this  |H)int  of  view%  is  a  study  |>eculiarly  adapted  for 
youth.  According  to  our  experience,  it  is  exceedingly  difhcult  for 
per8<ms  arrived  at  manhoiKl  to  acquire  this  pow’er  of  discrimination ; 
but,  in  early  life,  a  little  care  on  the  part  of  the  parent  or  teacher  w'ill 
render  it  conqMiratively  easy.*  p.  12. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  this  power 
of  discrimination,  exercised  upon  material  objects  cognizable  by 
the  senses,  will  necessarily  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  sound, 
discriminating  judgement  in  practical  matters  and  moral  ques¬ 
tions.  And  yet,  nature  has  prescribed,  that  the  first  lessons  of 
^  education  should  have  for  their  object,  to  exercise  and  develop 
the  faculty  of  observation,  as  the  best  introduction  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  higher  intellectual  and  active  powers.  The  out- 
of-door  study  of  entomology  is  recommended  moreover  by  other 
considerations.  It  has  this  advantage  over  another  delightful 
source  of  pure  amusement, — botanical  observation, — that  it  has 
a  more  direct  moral  tendency,  being  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  exercise  of  tender  and  benevolent  feeling.  It  is  as 
vseful  as  it  is  entertaininff,  in  correcting  that  entomophohia 
which  is  so  natural  to  children  of  all  ages,  and  in  converting 
what  is  otherwise  a  source  of  simple  annoyance,  into  a  fund  of 
instructive  gratification.  It  is  the  teacher  s  fault,  too,  if,  while 
thus  intent  on 

- *  Nature  in  some  partial  shape. 

They  let  the  Author  of  the  whole  escape  ; 

Ix‘arn  but  to  trifle ;  or,  who  most  observe. 

To  w’onder  at  their  Maker,  not  to  serve.* 

The  Scriptures  send  us  to  the  ant,  the  spider,  and  even  the  lily 
and  field-flower  for  moral  instruction ;  and  the  Psalmist,  in  call¬ 
ing  upon  all  the  works  of  God  to  unite  in  shewing  forth  his 
praise,  does  not  omit  in  the  enumeration,  reptiles  and  insects— 
things  that  creep  and  things  that  fly. 

‘  «  If  you  speak  of  a  stone  **,  says  St.  Basil,  ''  if  you  speak  of  a  fly, 
a  gnat,  or  a  bee,  vour  conversation  will  be  a  sort  of  demonstration  of 
His  power  whose  hand  formeil  them ;  for  the  wisdom  of  the  workman 
is  commonly  perceived  in  that  which  is  of  little  size.  He  who  hat  ^ 
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strctclieii  out  the  heavens,  and  dug  up  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is  also 
He  v’ho  has  pierced  u  passage  through  the  sting  of  the  bee  for  the 
ejectiou  of  its  poison.”  * 

To  the  justice  of  the  (t)lloAi'iiig  ailditionnl  observations  reconv- 
ineiulatory  of  the  study,  we  can  bear  testimony. 

*  If  it  Ih»  granted  that  making  discoveries  is  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factiTV  of  human  ph^asures,  then  we  may  without  hesitation  affirm, 
that  the  study  of  insects  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  branches  of 
natural  history  ;  for  it  affords  peculiar  facilities  for  its  pursuit.  These 
fiicilities  are  found  in  the  almast  inexhaustible  variety  which  insects 
])resent  to  the  entomological  observer.  As  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary 
number  of  insects  within  a  limited  field  of  ol)servation,  Mr.  Stejdiens 
informs  us,  that,  in  the  short  space  of  forty  days,  betweiMi  the  middle 
of  Juno  and  the  l)eginuing  of  August,  he  found,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hipley,  sj)ecimens  of  above  two  thousand  four  hundre<l  s|)ecies  of  in- 
si'cts,  exclusive  of  caterpillars  and  grubs, — a  number  amounting  to 
nearly  a  fourth  of  the  insects  ascertained  to  lie  indigenous.  He  further 
tells  us,  that  among  these  K(K'cimens,  although  the  ground  had,  in 
former  seasons,  been  frequently  explored,  there  were  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  species  altogether  new,  and  not  l)efon»  in  any  collection  which  he 
had  inspected,  including  scvenil  new  genera ;  while  many  insects 
reputed  scarce,  were  in  considcmhle  plenty.  The  localities  of  insects 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  constantly  changing ;  and  thus,  the  study  of 
them  has,  in  this  circumstance,  as  well  us  in  their  manifold  abundance, 
a  source  of  perpetual  variety.  Insects,  also,  which  ore  plentiful  one 
year,  frequently  become  scarce,  or  disappear  altogether,  the  next ; — a 
fact  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  uncommon  abundance,  in  lb20  and 
18t27,  of  the  seven-spot  lady-bird  {Coccinclla  scptcmpunctala),  in  the 
vicinity  of  J-iondon  ;  though,  during  the  two  succeeding  summers,  thin 
insect  was  comparatively  scarce,  while  the  small  two-spot  lady-bird 
{Coccinella  hipunctata)  was  jdentiful .... 

*  Were  it  no  more,  indeed,  than  a  source  of  agreeable  amusement, 
the  study  of  insects  comes  strongly  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the 
well-educated.  The  pleasures  of  childhood  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  more  exquisite,  ami  to  contain  less  alloy,  than  those  of  riper  years  ; 
and  if  so,  it  must  be  iK'causc  then  every  thing  ap^icars  new  and 
dressed  in  fresh  beauties  ;  while,  in  inaiihofxl  and  old  age,  whatever 
has  frequently  recurred,  begins  to  wear  the  tarnish  of  decay.  The 
study  of  nature  atfords  us  a  succession  of  **  ever-new  delights,”  such 
as  charmed  us  in  childhood,  when  every  thing  had  the  attractions  of 
novelty  and  beauty  ;  and  thus,  the  minu  of  the  naturalist  may  have  its 
own  fresh  and  vigorous  thoughts,  even  while  the  infirmities  of  age 
weigh  down  the  body.*  pp.  3 — 7» 

There  is  a  still  higher  purpose  to  which  the  study  of  this 
volume  of  nature's  library  may  be  rendered  subservient,  es¬ 
pecially  when  aided  by  the  powers  of  the  microscope.  It  in¬ 
troduces  us  to  a  world  within  a  world,  which  overwhelms  the 
understanding  with  its  infinite  multiplicity  of  minute  existences, 
almost  as  much  as  the  discoveries  of  astronomy  oppress  the 
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mind  with  (he  ide:i  of  boundless  pow^r  and  iiniiicnsity.  On 
either  hand,  there  seems  to  extend,  equally  beyond  the  ken  of 
the  senses,  an  infinity  of  magnitude  or  of  minuteness,  above 
and  beneath  all  that  is  visible  to  man,  or  calculable  by  his  un¬ 
derstanding.  Dr.  Chalmers  has  well  pointed  out,  bow  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  microscope,  serve  to  counterbalance,  as  it  were, 
those  which  have  been  made  by  the  telescope.  The  one  leads 
us  *  to  see  a  system  in  every  star  * ;  the  other,  ‘  to  see  a  w’orld 
‘  in  every  atom.*  And  the  latter  suggests  to  us,  *  that  within 

*  and  beyond  all  that  minuteness  w  hich  the  aided  eye  of  man 
‘  has  been  able  to  explore,  there  may  be  a  region  of  invisibles ; 

‘  and  that,  could  we  draw  aside  the  mysterious  curtain  which 

*  shrouds  it  from  our  senses,  we  might  there  see  a  universe 

*  within  the  conqiass  of  a  point  so  small  as  to  elude  all  the 
‘  powers  of  the  microscope,  but  w  here  the  wonder-w  orking  God 
‘  finds  room  for  all  the  exercise  of  his  attributes, — where  he 
‘  can  raise  another  mechanism  of  w  orlds,  and  fill  and  animate 
‘  them  all  with  the  evidences  of  his  glory.’  * 

Even  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  however,  enough 
may  be  seen  of  insect  life,  to  awake  perplexing  wonder  at  the 
lavish  exercise  of  infinite  powder  and  skill  upon  these  sentient 
and  all  but  reasoning  atoms.  To  w  hat  end  has  been  called  into 
existence  this  profusion,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  redundance  and 
superfluity  of  life  ?  The  lioblcr  ranks  of  the  animal  creation 
seem  to  speak  the  purpose  for  which  they  have  been  made,  in 
the  qualities  by  which  they  are  rendered  subservient  to  the  use, 
or  sustenance,  or  delectation  of  their  human  lord ;  and  if  the 
wilder  animals  now'  withhold  their  allegiance,  and  dispute  pos¬ 
session  of  some  portions  of  his  territory,  we  can  understand 
that  this  is  but  a  part  of  the  derangement  which  man’s  own 
disobedience  has  introduced.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bee,  the  silk-worm,  the  kennes^  and  a  few  other  useful  labour¬ 
ing  tribes,  the  insect  creation  seems  to  exist  for  the  humiliation 
and  annoyance  of  man,  rather  than  for  his  use  or  pleasure.  In 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  they  either  appear  as  a  destructive 
scourge,  occasionally  laying  waste  the  most  fertile  tracts,  or  exist 
as  an  endemic  pest,  sometimes  driving  man  before  them  as  a 
fugitive  from  their  minute  but  mighty  armies.  And  in  our  ow  n 
more  favoured  land,  the  wasp  and  the  hornet,  the  various  hosts 
of  what  are  familiarly  called  blight-insects,  the  moth  and  the 
book-worm,  the  blow-fly  with  its  progeny,  the  bug  and  the  flea, 
not  to  speak  of  those  wliich  seem  specially  appointed  to  execute 
judgement  upon  uncleanliness, — are  capable  of  becoming  very 
serious  disturbers  or  plunderers.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 


•  Chalmers’s  Astroii.  Discourses,  p.  113. 
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losing  ourselves  in  the  mazes  of  speculation,  when  we  attempt 
to  pursue  the  thought,  For  what  purpose  do  these  various 
nuisances  to  man  exist?  Have  they  been  superinduced,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  primeval  creation,  as  a  punishment?  Or  do 
they  constitute,  in  a  way  unknown  to  us,  a  part  of  the  general 
scheme  of  the  Divine  beneficence?  Do  they  originally  belong 
to  a  perfect  creation,  or  have  they  been  gendered  by  the  imper¬ 
fection  and  corruption  entailed  upon  it?  In  the  beauty  and 
exquisite  finish  of  their  tiny  forms,  in  the  perfection  of  their 
mechanism,  in  their  general  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  animal 
economy,  in  their  never-failing  and  admirable  instinct,  they  bear 
all  those  characters  of  transcendent  wisdom,  skill,  and  opulence, 
which  are  imprinted  upon  the  other  works  of  the  Creator.  If, 
then,  viewed  individually,  they  ap|)ear  nothing  less  than  his 
workmanship,  must  we  not  conclude,  that  they  answer  some 
])urposc  w  orthy  of  the  exercise  of  His  creative  power,  although, 
like  the  sirocco,  the  malaria,  the  lightning,  or  the  flood,  they  arc 
noxious  to  human  life? 

Creation  lias,  like  Revelation,  its  mysteries;  and  w'e  have 
often  thought,  that  the  page  of  nature  is  more  inscrutably  mys¬ 
terious,  more  hafHing  to  the  understanding,  than  any  doctrine 
of  the  written  word.  In  fact,  although  the  invisible  perfec¬ 
tions  of  God  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  things  that  are  made  ”, 
so  as  to  leave  the  idolater  “  without  excuse  ”,  who  adores  not 
their  Creator, — it  is  by  an  exercise  of faith  only,  that  we  under¬ 
stand  aright,  that  “  they  w'cre  framed  by  His  word,  and  that  the 
“  things  which  arc  seen,  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  ap- 
“  pear  ”, — that  matter  has  had  no  other  origin  than  the  will  of 
(lod.  There  is  then  scope  and  occasion  for  the  exercise  of 
faith,  in  the  contemplation  of  material  phenomena ;  and  it  may 
he  presumed,  that  one  purpose  at  least  which  they  w’ere  de¬ 
signed  to  subserve,  in  connexion  with  our  limited  knowledge, 
was  to  put  our  reason  upon  trial,  and  to  afford  occasion  for  that 
moral  exercise  of  reason  which  consists  in  faith.  In  Nature,  as 
in  Revelation,  there  are  difficulties  which,  on  every  side,  make 
us  feel  the  limitation  of  our  faculties.  There  is  a  glory  which 
all  but  the  blind  can  behold,  but  it  is  encircled  with  a  darkness 
which  rei>els  the  too  daring  approach  of  the  intellect.  ‘  There 
‘  is,*  to  use  the  words  of  the  profound  Pascal,  ‘  light  enough 
*  for  those  whose  main  wish  is  to  see,  and  darkness  enough  to 
‘  confound  persons  of  an  opposite  character.*  To  those  readers 
whose  thoughts  have  never  been  employed  upon  the  subject,  it 
may  appear  strange,  that  we  should  class  among  such  mysteri¬ 
ous  difhculties,  the  facts  of  insect  existence.  But  an  entomolo¬ 
gist,  like  an  astronomer,  must  either  be  a  devout  believer, — and 
Voung  says, 

*  An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad 
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or  an  atheist,  whose  miserable  refuge  of  intellectual  pride,  is  the 
monstrous  creed  of  an  Epicurean  materialism. 

It  should  supply  a  caution  on  this  point,  to  recollect,  that 
Koussi'aii  was  passionately  fond  of  botany,  and  Darwin  was  an 
enthusiastic  naturalist.  The  exclusive  study  of  material  pheno¬ 
mena,  whether  those  of  animate  or  inanimate  nature,— the  sub¬ 
jects  of  chemistry,  anatomy,  or  natural  history, — has  a  tendency  * 
indeed,  if  not  corrected,  to  withdraw  the  mind  altogether  from 
the  things  which  are  unseen.  Too  often,  science,  while  it  calms 
the  passions,  hardens  the  heart ;  while  it  improves  the  temper, 
it  warps  the  affections  from  their  genuine  direction ;  and  while 
it  opens  new  worlds  of  observation,  darkens  the  moral  perspec¬ 
tive.  But  what  good  thing  may  not  become  evil  by  abuse  t 
The  study  of  nature  is  itself  a  duty,  and  one  which  brings  its 
own  rich  reward.  And  if  properly  regulated,  its  tendency  will 
be  to  strengthen,  and  animate,  and  elevate  our  faith,  not  to 
weaken  it. 

The  dilliculties  to  which  we  have  adverted,  philosophy  itself 
has  done  much  towards  solving ;  and  never  is  it  so  honourably 
employed  as  in  ojxining  fresh  views  of  the  wisdom  and  bounty 
of  the  Author  of  Nature. 

*  A  pliilosopliical  study  of  natural  history  will  teach  us,  tliat  the 
direct  benefits  which  insects  confer  iijM)n  us,  are  even  less  imnortaiit 
than  their  general  iLses  in  maintaining  the  economy  of  the  world.  The 
mischiefs  which  result  to  us  from  the  rapid  increase  and  the  activity  of 
insects,  are  merely  results  of  the  very  principle  by  which  they  confer 
upon  us  numerous  indiri'ct  advantages.  Forests  are  swept  away  hy 
minute  fiies  ;  hut  the  same  agencies  relieve  us  from  that  extreme 
abundance  of  vegetable  matter,  which  would  reiuk'r  the  earth  uninha¬ 
bitable,  were  this  excess  not  perioilically  destroyed.  In  hot  coun¬ 
tries,  the  great  business  of  removing  corrupt  animal  matter,  which  the 
vulture  and  the  hyn'iia  imperfectly  perform,  is  effected  w’ith  certainty 
and  sjH'cd  by  the  myriads  of  insects  that  spring  from  the  eggs  depo- 
fdted  in  every  carcass,  hy  some  Hy  seeking  therein  the  means  of  life 
for  her  progeny.  Destruction  aiui  reprtKluction,  the  great  law's  of  Na¬ 
ture,  arc  carried  on  very  greatly  through  the  instrumentality  of  insects  ; 
and  the  same  principle  regulates  even  the  increase  of  particular  species 
of  insects  themselves.  When  aphides  are  so  abundant  that  we  know  not 
how’  to  escape  their  nivages,  flwks  of  lady-birds  instantly  cover  our 
fields  and  gardens  to  destroy  them.  Such  considerations  iis  these  arc 
thrown  out  to  shew,  that  the  subject  of  insects  has  a  great  philo¬ 
sophical  imiwrtanct' ;  and  w’hat  portion  of  the  w'orks  of  Nature  has 
not  ^  The  habits  of  all  (vod's  creatures,  whether  they  are  noxious,  or 
harmless,  or  beneficial,  are  wortliy  objects  of  our  study.  If  they  af¬ 
fect  ourselves,  in  our  health  lar  our  possessions,  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  an  additional  impulse  is  naturally  given  to  our  desire  to  attain  a 
knowledge  of  their  properties.* — pp.  ll,  12. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  vegetable  or  animal  substance 
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tliat  is  not  food  for  some  species  of  devourer ;  so  that  man's 
licalth  does  not  more  depend  upon  the  nice  combinations  of 
nature's  chemistry,  in  the  atmosphere  he  breathes,  the  water 
which  refreshes  him,  or  the  juices  elaborated  from  the  soil, — 
tlian  his  very  existence  depends  upon  the  finely  regulated  dis- 
trihution  of  the  principle  of  animal  life  under  its  infinite  modi¬ 
fications, — or  upon  the  due  combination,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  of  the  various  vital  agencies.  All  life  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  destruction  of  that  which  supports  it ;  and  were 
no  check  given  to  the  reproductive  energies  of  the  insect  tribes, 
— were  the  elements  of  insect  life  let  loose  upon  creation,— ^li 
the  destructive  tendencies  which  Mr.  Malthus  ascribes  to  the 
principle  of  population,  would  be  more  than  realised,  and  the 
vegetation  of  the  earth  would  not  suffice  for  their  pasture.  AH 
that  is  consumed  is,  however,  in  some  form  and  measure,  repro*- 
diiced.  What  the  bee  and  the  silk-worm  reproduce,  much 
more  than  compensates  for  what  they  require  as  sustenance. 
May  it  not  be  plausibly  supposed,  that  even  the  apparently  use¬ 
less  and  noxious  classes,  the  insects  of  prey,  the  spoilers  of  our 
gardens,  or  our  domestic  annoyers,  either  serve  as  food  for 
some  order  nobler  than  themselves,  or,  by  what  they  abstract, 
or  imbibe,  or  devour,  perform  some  useful  chemical  function,  so 
as  to  be  even  the  most  serviceable  where  they  are  most  unwelcome? 
May  not,  for  instance,  the  mosquito  itself  lessen  m  some  mea¬ 
sure  the  deleterious  quality  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  finds 
its  proper  element  ? 

All  our  readers  must  have  read  of  the  various  mechanical 
arts  practised  by  the  ant  ffentts,  which  includes  masons,  car¬ 
penters,  excavators,  and  all  sorts  of  labourers ;  but  to  many  of 
them,  the  following  account  of  the  labours  of  a  species  of 
beetle,  will  perhaps  be  new, 

‘  A  more  liiborlous  task  is  performed  by  an  insect  by  no  means  un¬ 
common  in  Britain,  the  Burying  Ifeetle  (Necrophorux  vespillo),  which 
may  Ik*  easily  recognised  by  its  longish  body,  of  a  black  colour,  with 
two  broad  and  irregularly  indentea  bands  of  yellowish  brown.  A 
foreign  naturalist,  Al.  Gleditsch,  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
its  industry.  He  had  **  often  remarked  that  dead  moles,  when  laid 
upon  the  ground,  especially  if  upon  loose  earth,  were  almost  sure  to 
disappear  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  often  of  twelve  hours. 
To  ascertain  the  cause,  he  placed  a  mole  upon  one  of  the  beds  in  his 
garden.  It  had  vanished  uy  the  third  morning;  and,  on  digging 
where  it  had  been  laid,  he  found  it  buried  to  the  depth  of  mree 
inches,  and  under  it  four  beetles,  which  seemed  to  have  been  the  agents 
in  this  singular  inhumation.  Not  perceiving  any  thing  particular  in 
the  mole,  he  buried  it  again  ;  and  on  examining  it  at  the  end  of  six 
days,  he  found  it  swarming  with  maggots,  ap|)arently  the  issue  of  the 
beetles,  which  M.  Gleditsch  now  naturally  concluded  had  buried  the 
carcass  for  the  food  of  their  future  young.  To  determine  these  points 
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more  clearly,  he  put  four  of  these  insects  into  a  glass  vt'ssel,  half  (iHchI 
with  earth  aiul  pro|H*rly  st'cureil,  and,  ujx»n  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
tw«»  fn»gs.  in  less  than  twelve  hours  one  t»f  the  frogs  was  interred  hv 
two  of  the  beetles  ;  the  other  two  ran  about  the  whole  day,  as  if  busiinl 
in  measuring  the  dimensions  of  the  remaining  corpse,  which  on  the 
third  day  was  also  found  buried.  lie  then  introduced  a  dead  linnet. 
A  pair  of  the  beetles  were  soon  engaged  upon  the  bird.  They  Wgaii 
their  operations  by  pushing  out  the  earth  fnmi  under  the  Ixnly,  so  as 
tc>  form  a  Ciivity  for  its  reci'ption  ;  ami  it  was  curious  to  sec  the  efforts 
which  the  lieeties  made,  by  dragging  at  the  feathers  of  the  bird  from 
Ih*1ow,  to  jmll  it  into  its  gnive.  The  male,  having  driven  the  female 
away,  continued  the  work  alone  for  five  hours.  He  lifted  up  the  liird, 
chanpHl  its  place,  turned  it  and  arranged  it  in  the  grave,  and  from 
time  to  time  came  out  of  the  hole,  mounteil  ujHm  it,  and  trixl  it  under 
ft)ot,  and  then  retired  below,  and  pulled  it  down.  At  length,  ap* 

Juirently  wearied  with  this  uninterrupted  labour,  it  c*imc  forth,  and 
euned  its  head  ujxm  the  earth  Ix'side  the  bird  without  the  smallest 
motion,  as  if  to  rest  itself,  for  a  full  hour,  when  it  again  crept  under 
the  earth.  Tlie  next  day,  in  the  morning,  the  bird  was  an  inch  and 
a  half  under  ground,  and  tlie  trench  remained  open  tlie  whole  day, 
the  corpse*  seeming  as  if  laid  out  upon  a  bier,  surrounded  with  a  ram¬ 
part  <»f  mould.  In  the  evening  it  had  sunk  half  an  inch  lower,  and 
111  another  day  the  work  was  completed,  and  the  bird  covered.  IM. 
lileditseh  continued  to  add  other  small  dead  animals,  which  were  all 
sooner  or  later  buried ;  and  the  result  of  his  experiment  w’as,  that  in 
fifty  days  foiiV  liettles  had  interred,  in  the  very  small  space  of  earth 
allotted  to  them,  twelve  carcasses :  viz.,  four  frogs,  three  small  birds, 
two  fishes,  one  nude,  and  two  grasshopj>ers,  In'sides  the  entrails  of  a 
fish,  and  two  morsids  of  the  lungs  of  an  ox.  In  another  experiment, 
a  lu'ctle  burit'd  a  mole,  forty  times  it  own  bulk  and  weight,  in  two 
days. 

‘  111  the  summer  of  182(1,  we  found  on  Putnev  Heath,  in  Surrey, 
four  of  these  InH'tles,  liard  at  work  in  burying  a  dead  crow,  precisely 
in  the  manner  described  by  ^I.  Gleditsch.*  pp.  247 — 248. 

This  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  unsuspccteil  agency  of  insects, 
upon  whom  would  seem  to  have  devolved  many  of  the  useful  la¬ 
bours  heretofore  ascribed  to  fairies  and  gnomes.  The  imme¬ 
diate  subject  of  the  volume  before  us,  however,  is  Insect  Archi¬ 
tecture,  in  reference  to  which  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  few  desultory  observations.  An  inexhaustible 
source  of  wonder  and  jimusemcnt  is  opened  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  ingenious  devices,  and  infinitely  varied  modes,  in  which 
these  insect  artisans  take  advantage  of  accidental  aids.  Wc 
have  lately  seen  the  leaf  of  a  hazel,  so  growing  as  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  suspended  over  one  much  larger,  drawn  by  invisible  fila¬ 
ments  into  a  perfect  dome,  secured  by  its  edges  to  the  under 
leaf,  and  conbiining  a  nest  woven  of  numerous  gauzy  textures; 
which,  by  their  multiplied  layers,  formed  a  thick,  yet  elastic  bed, 
eiiually  lilted  for  durability  and  softness.  So  cunningly  devised 
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was  this  construction,  that  the  storm  without  would  but  serve  to 
rock  the  cradled  inmates,  secured  by  their  circular  roofing  from 
the  intrusion  of  a  single  rain-drop.  The  economy  also  of  Na¬ 
ture  is  strikingly  evinced,  in  the  various  modes  whereby  insects 
avail  themselves  of  what  may  be  considered  as  the  refuse  of  her 
vegetahle  kingdom.  A  nest  of  most  curious  structure  was  dis¬ 
covered  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  white-thorn  leaf,  evidently 
composed  of  stamens  of  the  faded  blossoms  laid  close  together, 
and  regularly  crossed  with  another  layer,  all  adhering  so  closely 
as  not  to  have  been  removed  without  defacing  the  leaf  itself. 
The  cast-off  scales  of  the  hazel-buds,  may  be  often  seen  pitched, 
tent-like,  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  and,  by  this  appropriation 
of  their  convex  structure,  affording  to  the  dweller  within,  a  se¬ 
cure  asylum,  as  it  had  already  proved  a  fostering  shelter  to  the 
infant  leaves  newly  escaped  from  its  guardianship.  This  tree, 
indeed,  supplies  food  and  lodging  to  numerous  individuals  of 
different  genera,  though  it  abounds  not  with  those  multitudinous 
colonies  observable  on  many  of  the  shrub  or  bush  species.  The 
rose-hush,  for  instance,  and  the  hawthorn,  are  thickly  clustered 
with  the  small  green  and  black  insects,  having  transparent  wings, 
and  emanating  from  the  filmy  skins,  which  hang  by  invisible 
threads  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  leaves,  shewing  like  ghastly 
skeletons,  even  without  the  help  of  a  magnifier. 

Hut,  although  the  presence  of  these  deserted  exuvicCf  and  of 
those  creatures  of  light  and  air,  their  late  tenants,  give  sufKcient 
testimony  of  the  translation  from  a  former  state  of  being,  it  is 
yet  hut  rarely  that  an  occasional  observer  can  detect  the  process 
of  the  change.  It  was,  therefore,  with  considerable  interest 
that  we  lately  witnessed  the  emancipation  (Insect  Kmancipa- 
tion  !)  of  a  fly  from  its  corpse-like  prison.  On  its  first  emerg¬ 
ing  about  half  w  ay  from  the  encasing  film,  two  dots  of  a  milky 
whiteness  became  visible  on  the  shoulders,  and,  in  the  space  of 
five  minutes,  w'erc  sufficiently  enlarged  to  discover  the  minutest 
imaginable  foldings;  which  gradually  expanded  into  a  pair  of 
wings,  of  the  finest  texture,  yet  strongly  nerved  like  the  mid-rib 
and  lateral  fibres  of  a  leaf,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  opaque  mem¬ 
brane  of  a  feather,  and  resembling  in  colour  and  opacity,  a  mi¬ 
nute  flake  of  nacre.  At  this  period  of  the  process,  a  very  gentle 
breeze  passed  by,  which  caused  the  little  wings  to  flutter  like 
sails  in  a  tempest,  but  did  not  hasten  their  development.  This 
was  an  operation  so  gradual,  that  it  was  |)ossiblc  only  from  time 
to  time  to  ascertain  that  it  had  advanced,  although  tlie  eye  con¬ 
tinued  stedfastly  bent  on  its  progress.  It  might  occupy  the 
space  of  two  hours,  from  the  first  effort  of  the  fly,  to  the  moment 
when,  with  expanded  and  well-balanced  wings,  which  had  im¬ 
perceptibly  become  quite  transparent,  it  trusted  its  light  form 
on  the  flight  for  whicn  it  had  been  thus  preparing. 
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It  aid  the  researches  of  those  wlio  study  the  physu 

olo^  of  plants,  to  ascertain  the  various  methods  employed  by 
these  diligent  artisans,  in  converting  the  substance  of  the  living 
leaf  into  an  asylum  which  affords  both  food  and  shelter  to  their 
future  offspring.  This  is  effected,  in  some  instances,  with  little 
injury:  in  others,  by  mechanically  diverting  the  channels  of 
aliment,  it  produces  a  distortion  which  completely  alters  the 
character  of  the  leaf.  A  sort  of  cupola,  for  instance,  is  raised 
on  the  elm-leaf,  which  partakes  of  its  own  healthy  green,  caus¬ 
ing,  indeed,  some  interruption  in  the  colour,  though  scarcely  in 
the  form  of  the  leaves ;  while  on  the  lime  may  be  seen  numer¬ 
ous  pyramids  presenting  the  discolourations  of  autumn,  and 
determining  the  structure  of  the  leaf  in  all  directions  but  the 
one  designed  by  Nature.  These  are  usually  raised  at  the  ex- 
|>ense  of  lacerating  the  principal  fibres,  w  hile  those  of  the  elm 
seem  caused  by  an  inflation  of  the  leaf  between  the  fibres.  On 
opening  some  of  these  lust  mentioned,  a  ball  of  cottony  down 
was  found  in  the  centre,  filled  with  cast-off'  skins.  In  most  of 
them,  an  outer  circle  of  insects,  four-winged,  and  ready  for 
flight,  was  seen,  while  another  party  of  all  sizes  seemed  waiting 
to  escape  the  beetle-like  case  which  still  confined  their  wings. 
On  these  was  apparent  a  feathery  down,  closely  resembling  the 
finest  swan's  down ;  this  apparently  grows  on  the  insect,  though 
it  may  be  detached  without  causing  any  inconvenience.  In  the 
instances  of  cells  which  had  withered  while  still  on  the  tree,  none 
of  this  down  was  perceptible  ;  the  insects  had  all  died,  and  were 
all  of  the  same  very  small  size.  Some  unusual  cause  had  pre¬ 
vented  the  exertion  of  that  instinct  which  seemed  in  every  living 
colony  to  be  the  first  law  , — an  attempt  to  make  a  passage  from 
within.  This  is  etibeted  by  eating  away  the  pulp,  an  operation 
on  which  all  seemed  equally  intent,  though  tlie  aperture  w^as 
invariably  near  the  base  of  the  cell. 

The  down  which  is  thus  cast  off  with  the  moulting  of  the 
insects,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  seems  an  article  of  luxury  with 
which  some  species  arc  abundantly  furnished.  There  are  now 
to  be  seen  on  the  larch  innumerable  nests,  composed  of  this 
down,  and  containing  each  a  cluster  of  eggs,  fastened  by  a 
strong  filament  to  the  spine.  It  is  easily  divided  into  feathers, 
and  is  found  to  envelop  also  the  parent  insect.  To  some  of 
these  nests  is  appended  a  clear  drop  of  thickish  syrup,  exqui¬ 
sitely  sweet,  though  the  newly-hatched  insect  seems  eagerly  to 
browse  on  the  spine  that  forms  its  own  green  home. 

A  few’  weeks  ago,  a  young  entomologist,  in  his  search  for  in¬ 
sects,  found  on  the  southern- wood  a  small  black  fly,  presenting  the 
singular  spectacle  of  a  crest  and  i)artial  covering  composed  of 
sm^l  white  feathers.  The  removal  of  several  of  these,  by  a  fine 
instrument,  ap|)eared  to  cause  no  inconvenience,  but,  on  the 
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contrary,  to  lessen  an  incumbrance.  It  seemed  that  the  iimeet 
had  been  impatient  of  delay,  and  waited  not  for  the  iiniahing 
hand  of  Nature  to  divest  it  of  this  temporary  clothing:  the  crest 
still  remained  undiminished,  when,  after  a  few  seconds  spent  in 
balancing  its  untried  wings,  the  little  full-dressed  insect  sailed 
*i\vay  on  air.  May  we  suppose  it  possible  that  these  feathers, 
when  discarded  as  no  longer  needful,  are  collected  by  other 
tribes  which  enrich  their  minute  dwellings  with  the  fairy  spoil? 

It  remains  for  botanists  to  decide,  whether,  by  any  new  elabor¬ 
ations  .performed  by  these  intruders  into  our  buds  and  blossomy, 
any  chemical  change  may  be  effected  in  the  colouring  of  flowers ; 
and  how  it  is  to  be  explained,  that,  after  a  descent  of  hosts  so 
innumerable  as  to  threaten  destruction  to  the  beauty  of  our 
gardens,  the  roses  of  this  season  have  burst  from  their  cells, 
invested  with  a  splendour  and  brilliancy  of  colouring  unprece¬ 
dented  in  the  recollections  of  many  years. 

Of  all  the  insect  builders,  however,  described  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume,  there  is  no  one  who  displays  more  tasteful  inge¬ 
nuity,  than  the  solitary  leaf-cutting  or  upholsterer  bee.  One 
species  of  this  curious  genus  has  been  called  the  poppy-bee, 
from  its  selecting  the  scarlet  ^petals  of  the  poppy  as  tapestry  for 
its  cells. 


‘  The  material  used  far  ta]>estrv  by  the  insect  upholsterer,  is  supplied 
hy  the  petak  of  the  scarlet  field-poppy,  from  which  she  successively 
cuts  off  small  iiieces  of  an  oval  sha{ic,  seizes  them  between  her  legs, 
and  conveys  them  to  the  nest.  She  begins  lier  work  at  the  bottom, 
which  she  overlays  with  three  or  four  leaves  in  thickness,  and  the 
sides  have  never  less  than  two.  When  she  finds  the  piece  she  has 
brought  is  too  large  to  fit  the  place  intended,  she  cuts  off  what  is 
su per H nous,  and  carries  away  the  shreds.  By  cutting  the  fresh  petal 
of  a  poppy  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  we  may  perceive  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  piece  free  from  wrinkles  and  shrivelling;  but  the  bee 
'knows  how  to  spread  the  pieces  which  she  uses  as  smooth  as  glass. 

‘  When  she  has  in  this  manner  hung  the  little  chamlier  all  round 
with  this  splendid  scarlet  tajiestry,  of  w'hich  she  is  not  sparing,  but 
ox  tends  it  even  beyond  the  entrance,  she  then  fills  it  with  the  pollen 
of  dowers  mixed  with  honey,  to  the  height  of  about  half  an  inch.  In 
this  magazine  of  provisions  for  her  future  progeny,  she  lays  an  cn, 
and  over  it  folds  down  the  tapestry  of  poppy  petals  from  above.  The 
upper  ]iart  is  then  filled  in  ^vith  earth  ;  but  l^treille  says,  he  has  ob¬ 
served  more  than  one  cell  constructed  in  a  single  excavation.  This 
may  account  for  Reaumur's  describing  them  as  sometimes  seven  inches 
deep;  a  circumstance  which  Latreille,  however,  thinks  very  surpris¬ 
ing.' 


‘  A  common  bee  belonging  to  the  family  of  upholsterers,  is  called 
the  rose-leaf  cutter  {Megachile  cenlunctUarig,  Latr.).  The  sin^larly 
ingenious  habits  of  this  bee  have  long  attracte<l  the  attention  of  natu¬ 
ralists,  hut  the  most  interesting  description  is  given  by  R^umur.  8o 
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gardener  having  dug  up  Mime,  and  believing  them  to  be  tlie  work  of 
H  magician,  who  had  placiHl  them  in  his  garileii  with  evil  intent,  sent 
them  to  Paris  to  his  master,  for  advice  as  to  what  should  Ik'  done  by 
way  of  exorcism.  On  applying  to  the  Abb<*  Nollet,  the  owner  of  the 
garden  was  soon  |KTsuadeu  that  the  nests  in  question  were  the  work 
t»f  iiiHCTts  ;  and  M.  Reaumur,  to  whom  they  were  subs^Kiuently  sent, 
found  them  to  bt'  the  nests  of  one  of  the  upholstercr-lK'es,  and  pro- 
Inibly  of  the  rf>He-lwif  cutter,  though  the  nests  in  question  were  made 
of  the  leaves  <>f  the  mountain-ash  (Pyri/j  nucupana). 

*  The  nise-leuf  cutter  makes  a  cylindrical  hole  in  a  beaten  pathway* 
for  the  sake  of  more  consolidated  i*arth,  (or  in  the  cavities  of  walls  or 
dwiyed  wikhI,)  from  six  to  ten  inches  deep,  and  docs  not  throw  the 
earth  dug  out  from  it  into  a  heap,  like  the  andrenu?.  In  this,  she 
cxiustructs  several  cells  alsMit  an  inch  in  length,  shai>ed  like  a  thimble, 
ami  made  of  cuttings  of  leaves  (not  petals),  neatly  folded  together, 
the  lN»ttom  of  one  tinmble-sha{)ed  cell  l>eiiig  inserted  into  the  mouth 
of  the  one  Indow  it,  and  so  on  in  succc'ssion. 

‘  It  is  interi*sting  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  this  bee  procures 
the  materials  for  forming  the  tajH*stry  of  her  cidls.  The  leaf  of  the 
n»se-triH‘  sei'ms  to  Ih'  that  which  she  prefers,  though  she  sometimes 
takes  other  s(»rt8  of  hnives,  }>articularly  those  with  sernited  margins, 
such  as  the  birch,  the  perennial  mercury  {McrciirinHs  perennis). 
mountain  ash,  !kc.  She  places  hersolf  upon  the  outer  edgt*  of  the  leaf 
which  she  luis  stdectwl,  so  that  its  margin  may  pass  lietween  her  legs. 
Turning  her  head  towards  the  {M>int,  she  tMunmenccs  near  the  ffxit- 
stalk,  and  with  her  mandibles  cuts  out  a  circular  ])iece  with  us  much 
ex|M'dition  us  we  c<»uld  do  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  with  more  accu¬ 
racy  and  neatness  than  could  easily  lx*  done  by  us.  As  slie  proceeds, 
she  ke<‘ps  the  cut  j>ortion  Ix'tween  her  legs,  so  as  not  to  impede  her 
progress  ;  and  using  her  lM)dy  for  a  trammel ^  as  a  carjxmter  would  say, 
she  cuts  in  a  regular  curved  line.  As  she  supports  herself,  during 
the  o|u‘rati(»n,  ujHm  the  portion  of  the  Iraf  which  she  is  detaching,  it 
must  be  obvious,  when  it  is  nearly  cut  off,  tliat  the  weight  of  her  body 
might  tear  it  away,  so  as  to  injure  tlie  accuracy  of  its  curvilineiil 
sha|H*.  prevent  any  accident  of  this  kind,  as  soon  us  she  susix*cts 
that  her  weight  might  tt*ar  it,  she  |H»isc8  herself  on  her  wings,  till  she 
has  com])leted  the  incision.  It  has  been  said  by  naturalists,  that  this 
maiuL'iivn'  of  |NMsing  herself  on  the  wing,  is  to  prevent  her  falling  to 
tlu‘  ground,  when  the  piece  gives  way ;  but  as  no  wingtnl  insect  re¬ 
quires  to  take  any  such  precaution,  our  explanation  is  ])robably  the 
true  one. 

‘  With  the  piece  which  she  has  thus  cut  out,  held  in  a  lx?nt  posi¬ 
tion  perpendicular  to  her  Inxly,  she  flies  off  to  her  nest,  and  fits  it  into^ 
the  interior  with  the  utmovst  neatness  and  ingenuity;  and,  without* 
emphiying  any  paste  or  glue,  she  trusts,  as  Reaumur  ascertained,  to  the 
spring  the  leaf  takes,  in  trying  to  retain  it  in  its  position.  It  requires 
from  nine  to  twelve  pieces  of  le;if  to  form  one  cell,  as  they  are  not  al¬ 
ways  of  prtx'iscly  the  siime  thickness.  The  interior  surface  of  t»ach 
ct'll  consists  of  thnv  pieci*8  of  leaf,  of  equal  siz4»,  narrow  at  one  end, 
but  gradually  widening  at  the  other,  where  the  width  equals  half  the 
length.  One  side  of  each  of  the  ]>icccs  is  the  serrated  margin  of  the 
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leiif  from  which  it  was  cut,  and  this  margin  is  always  placed  outer¬ 
most,  and  the  cut  margin  innermost.  Like  most  insects,  she  builds 
from  the  interior,  beginning  with  a  layer  of  tajHistry,  which  is  com- 
jKised  of  three  or  four  oval  pieces,  larger  in  dimensions  than  the  rest, 
atlding  a  second  and  a  third  layer  proportionately  smaller.  In  form¬ 
ing  these,  she  is  careful  not  to  place  a  joining  opnasitc  to  a  joining, 
hut,  with  all  the  skill  of  a  consummate  artificer,  lays  the  middle  of 
»nich  piece  of  leaf  over  the  margins  of  the  others,  so  as  by  this  means 
Uuh  to  cover  and  strengthen  the  junctions.  By  repenting  this  pro¬ 
cess,  she  sometimes  forms  a  fourth  or  fifth  layer  of  leaves,  taking  care 
to  liend  the  leaves  at  the  narrow  extremity  or  closed  end  of  the  cell,  so 
as  to  bring  them  into  a  convex  sha{>e. 

*  When  she  has  in  this  manner  completed  a  cell,  her  next  business 
is  to  replenish  it  with  a  store  of  honey  and  ])ollen,  which,  being  chiefly 
collected  from  thistles,  forms  a  beautiful  rose-coloured  conserve.  In 
this  she  dejmsits  a  single  egg,  and  then  covers  in  the  opening  with 
three  jiieces  of  leaf,  so  exactly  circular,  that  a  pair  of  comjNiSscs  could 
not  define  their  margin  with  more  accuracy.  In  this  manner  the  in¬ 
dustrious  and  ingenious  upholsterer  proceeds,  till  the  whole  gallery  is 
filled,  the  convex  extremity  of  the  one  fitting  into  the  open  end 
of  the  next,  and  serving  both  as  a  basis  and  as  the  means  of  strength¬ 
ening  it.  If,  by  any  accident,  the  labour  of  these  insects  is  interrupted, 
or  the  edifice  deninged,  they  exhibit  astonishing  piTseverance  in  setting 
it  again  to  rights.  Insects,  indeed,  are  not  easily  forced  to  abandon 
any  work  which  they  may  have  begun. 

*  The  monkish  legends  tell  us,  that  St.  Francis  Xavier,  walking  one 
day  in  a  garden,  and  seeing  an  insect,  of  the  Mantis  genus,  moving 
along  in  its  solemn  way,  holding  up  its  two  fore-legs  as  in  the  act  of 
devotion,  desired  it  to  sing  the  praises  of  God.  The  legend  adds,  that 
the  saint  immediately  heard  the  insect  carol  a  fine  canticle  with  a  loud 
emphasis.  We  want  no  miraculous  voice  to  record  the  wonders  of  the 
Almighty  hand,  when  wc  regard  the  insect  world.  The  little  rosc- 
Irtif-eutter,  pursuing  her  work  with  the  nicest  mathematical  art- 
using  no  artificial  instruments  to  form  her  ovals  and  her  circles — 
knowing  that  the  elastic  property  of  the  leaves  will  retain  them  in 
their  position — making  her  nest  of  equ:il  strength  throughout,  by  the 
most  rational  adjustment  of  each  distinct  part — demands  from  us 
something  more  than  mere  wonder ;  for  such  an  exercise  of  instinctive 
ingenuity  at  once  directs  our  admiration  to  the  great  Contriver,  who 
has  so  admirably  proportioned  her  knowledge  to  her  necessities.* 

pp.  53 — 63. 

But  the  subject  is  inexhaustible,  and  we  must  forbear  to  pur¬ 
sue  it  any  furlhcr.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  wakening  the 
dormant  curiosity  of  any  of  our  readers  who  may  hitherto  have 
overlooked  or  despised  this  branch  of  entertaining  knowledge, 
our  purpose  has  i)een  answered.  The  volume  before  us  is  re¬ 
plete  with  curious  information,  partly  original,  and  partly  se¬ 
lected  from  the  best  works  on  entomology,  illustrated  by  nume¬ 
rous  wood-cuts,  which  greatly  aid  the  description.  It  is  to  be 
foil  owed  by  another  volume  on  Insect  Transformations;  and 
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the  two  will  form  a  tolerably  complete  view,  for  all  popular 
puqxises,  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects. 

Among  the  other  volumes  of  this  “  Library  **  already  pub- 
lished,  there  is  a  very  entertaining  one  on  Timber  Trees  and 
Fruits,  which,  w’e  perceive,  has  reached  a  second  edition. 
••  The  Menageries  ”,  Vol.  I.,  contains  the  natural  history  and 
biography  of  the  Dog,  the  Wolf,  the  Hyena,  the  Lion,  the 
Tiger,  the  Camel,  the  Llama,  the  Giraffe,  the  Antelope,  and 
the  Deer.  V"ol.  II.,  if  published,  has  not  yet  reached  us.  “  The 
Pursuit  of  Knowledge  ”,  is  the  title  of  a  well-intended,  but 
indifferently  executed  volume,  very  inferior  in  merit  to  those  on 
Natural  History.  “  The  New  Zealanders”,  though  full  of 
curious  matter,  compiled  with  evident  pains  and  industry,  is  too 
much  spun  out.  A  whole  volume  is  surely  somewhat  too  much 
for  the  subject,  according  to  any  rule  of  proportion  that  can 
have  resju'ct  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  knowledge  con¬ 
veyed.  Hut  of  the  ‘  Library  ’  system  of  publication,  we  shall 
have  more  to  sav  hcieaft(?r. 
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^'^HF  history  of  the  Jews,  from  the  period  ‘  when  they  were 
■  *  but  a  few  men  in  number  *,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 

their  changing  fortunes,  to  the  date  of  their  extinction  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  and  since  then  to  the  present  time,  comprises  more  of  in¬ 
terest  and  instruction  than  can  be  derived  from  the  records  of 
any  other  people.  In  respect  to  the  origin  of  other  ancient 
nations,  we  are  perplexed  by  the  vague  traditions  and  the  con- 
Hicting  conjectures  which  have  been  accumulated  by  the  in¬ 
dustrious  researches  of  the  learned,  whose  laborious  investiga¬ 
tions  have  not  enabled  them  to  invest  their  relations  with  the 
character  of  authenticity.  But  we  see  the  very  beginning  of 
this  extraordinary  race  as  a  social  community,  and  can  trace, 
with  minuteness  and  accuracy,  their  advancement  in  consequence 
and  power.  The  derivation  of  the  patriarchs,  the  ancestors  of 
the  nation,  their  migrations,  the  increase  and  settlements  of  their  | 
descendants,  the  various  forms  of  their  government,  and  all  the 
circumstances  of  their  exaltation  and  depression,  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  writers  of  the  first  authority.  But  the 
great  interest  which  belongs  to  the  Hebrew  race,  is  derived 
from  the  character  of  their  religion.  To  them  pertained  “  the 
“  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of 
“  the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises.”  They 
were  the  depositaries  of  sublime  and  hallowed  verities,  the  pre- 
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5ervation  of  which  was  one  of  the  great  purposes  of  their  se« 
paration  from  the  rest  of  mankind;  and  in  their  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress,  tlieir  declensions  and  their  fall,  the  moral  administration 
of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world  is  most  amply  and  effec¬ 
tively  illustrated.  The  history  of  such  a  people  is  most  worthy 
of  being  not  only  read,  but  carefully  studied.  That  portion  of 
it  which  relates  to  the  times  preceding  their  dispersion,  is  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  which, 
accessible  as  these  are  to  every  reader,  is  probably  less  under¬ 
stood  than  may  be  generally  believed.  We  doubt  whether  the 
number  of  Bible  readers  who  have  obtained  from  this  source  a 
connected  view  of  Sacred  History,  be  very  considerable.  The 
records  of  Josephus,  and  some  other  works  which  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary  for  us  to  s|)ecify,  supply  the  materials  for  the  later  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  History  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  *  Family  Library  *,  it  seems  to 
have  occurred,  that  a  well  written  Jewish  History  would  secure 
the  favour  of  the  public ;  and  the  celebrity  of  the  Oxford  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Poetry,  acquired,  in  part,  at  least,  by  his  treatment  of 
Jewish  subjects,  perhaps  suggested  the  application  which  has 
been  answered  by  the  volumes  before  us. 

The  work  is  composed  with  considerable  skill,  and  is  very 
elo(|uently  written.  Many  pa'jsages  miglit  be  cited  as  examples 
of  great  beauty  and  felicity  of  expression.  The  style  of  an 
historical  work,  is  not,  however,  its  primary  merit;  and  we 
should  not  have  the  less  valued  the  volumes  now  passing  under 
our  notice,  if,  in  some  instances,  with  perspicuity  and  vigour  of 
diction,  there  had  been  united  fewer  of  the  characters  of  a 
brisk  and  rapid  eloquence.  But  the  spirit  of  the  work,  and 
tlie  manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed  in  respect  to  fldelity, 
are  the  points  of  principal  moment  to  a  reader ;  and  on  these, 
we  learn,  from  the  Author's  preface  to  the  concluding  volume, 
that  the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed,  have  not  been 
uniformly  very  gratifying  to  him.  We  must  suppose,  that  to 
these  opinions  he  attaches  some  importance,  since  lie  has  felt  it 
necessary  to  furnish  some  explanatory  pages,  containing  his 
defence  of  the  positions  to  which  the  objections  in  question 
have  been  made.  Wc  have  seen,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  say, 
strictures  on  Mr.  Milman’s  work,  which  betray  very  strange 
misapprehension  of  his  sentiments  and  language*  Mr.  M.,  for 
instance,  has  described  the  destruction  of  the  children  at  Beth¬ 
lehem  as  having  taken  place  late  in  the  year  before,  or  early  in 
the  same  year  with  the  death  of  Herod,  four  years  before  the 
vulgar  era  of  Christ.  And  this  is  made  the  ground  of  a  serious 
charge  against  him,  as  giving  an  account  of  the  transaction  at 
variance  with  the. evangelical  narrative!  If  Mr.  Milman  were 
as  faultless  in  all  his  representations  as  he  is  in  this  iiistaiice,  he 
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might  very  successfully  ascril>e  the  accusations  which  have  been 
ilirectetl  against  him,  to  the  ignorance  or  the  rashness  of  his 
critics.  A  writer  cannot  be  entitled  to  creditable  deference, 
who  can  confound  the  true  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ  with  the 
vulgar  era,  aud,  on  his  own  misapprehension  of  a  very  plain 
case,  charge  an  author  who  correctly  refers  to  it,  with  the  de¬ 
nial  of  the  veracity  of  Scripture.  Ihit  Mr.  Milinan  s  adversaries 
have  not  always  committed  their  own  reputation  in  this  manner, 
by  their  animadversions  upon  his  History ;  nor  will  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  viiulicate  his  labours  altogether  from  the  tendency 
which  has  been  attributed  to  them,  of  generating  scepticism, 
and  saeriiieing  the  claims  of  Kevelalion  in  accommodation  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  unbelieving. 

We  have  alludeil  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Author’s 
phraseology,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  on  many  of  his 
readers,  impressions  unfavourable  to  his  reputation  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  divine.  Some  examples  of  this  hazardous  kind  of  diction, 
we  cannot  avoid  noticing.  In  describing  the  migration  of  the 
Tather  of  the  faithful,  the  Author  remarks,  that  ‘  This  separa- 
‘  tion  of  Abraham,  as  the  single  stock  from  which  a  new  tribe 
‘  was  to  trace  its  unmingled  descent,  is  ascribed  to  the  express 
‘  command  of  Clod’;  and  that  *  to  his  denaruire  into  Canaan, 

‘  he  was  incited  by  a  direct  ])romise,  the  most  splendid  ichich 
‘  could  be  ojf'cred  to  the  ambition  of  the  head  of  a  nomadic 
*  trilx?*.  V  ol.  1.  p.  8.  In  page  the  Author  relates  the  ad 
vance  of  the  1  Ichicw  nation  to  Sinai,  in  the  following  terms : — 

‘  The  Israelites  had  Ir'cii  uccustanied  only  to  the  level  of  the  great 
KgV'ptian  valley,  or  to  the  gentle  slopes  winch  skirted  the  pastures  of 
Cioshen  ;  they  had  Ikhmi  travelling  over  the  flat  sands  or  moderate  in 
equalities  of  tlie  desiTt :  the  entrance  int(»  a  wild  and  nigged  moun 
tuinous  region,  the  |)eaks  of  w’hich  were  lost  in  the  clouds,  must  in 
itsidf  have  excited  aw  ful  and  apptdling  emotions.  How  much  more 
%o,  when  these  high  and  frowning  jirecipices  had  been  haunted  bv  the 
presence  of  tlieir  (.iod  !  ’ 

The  burning  at  Tabcrah  is  described  as  a  fire  which  ‘  broke 
‘  out,  and  rageil  with  great  fury  among  the  dry  and  combustible 
‘  materials  of  which  their  touts  were  made.  It  teas  ascribed  to 
‘  the  anger  of  the  Lord,  and  ceased  at  the  prayer  of  Moses  * 
p.  141.  To  those  instances,  others  of  a  similar  kind  might 
easily  he  added  ;  and  they  arc  siillicient,  we  think,  to  justify  the 
sentence  which  wc  cannot  avoid  pronouncing  upon  them,  as 
specimens  of  an  unauthorized  ami  improper  mode  of  treating 
the  narratives  of  the  Hihle.  *  Is  ascribed Is  it,  then,  Mr. 
Milman’s  design,  to  intimate  his  doubt  in  respect  to  the  interpo¬ 
sition  of  the  Divine  command  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other, 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  Divine  penal  visitation?  From  what  part 
of  the  Mosaic  narrative  has  Mr.  Milman  learned  to  represent 
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ihc  precipices  of  Sinai  as  the  haunts  of  the  Goil  of  Israel  ? 
We  should  have  been  offended  with  such  an  expression  ns  this 
in  the  lan^ua^e  of  poetry;  but,  in  the  connection  in  which  it 
occurs,  it  is  intolerable.  We  have  often  read  of  the  ‘  faith  *  of 
Abraham ;  and  so  ini^ht  wc  have  read  in  the  passaorc  above 
cited,  if  the  Author  had  adopted  the  proper  mode  of  relating 
some  of  the  most  important  transactions  recorded  in  the  Bible : 
the  ‘  ambition  *  of  Abraham  is,  we  believe,  a  novel  phrase,  and 
it  is  certainly  not  a  graceful  one. 

On  the  subject  of  miracles,  Mr.  Milman  very  correctly  states, 
(Preface,  Vol.  III.  p.  vii.)  that  they  are  of  two  kinds;  first, 
where  natural  means  operate  in  a  preternatural  manner;  se¬ 
condly,  where  the  whole  is  preternatural.  The  first  species, 
however,  is  not  less  miraculous  than  the  other,  and  they  arc 
equally  the  evidences  of  a  Divine  interposition.  The  argument 
wliich  a  believer  w^ould  sustain  against  a  sceptic  or  an  infidel, 
can  no  more  dispense  with  the  presence  of  Almighty  agency  in 
the  one  case,  than  in  the  other.  The  tendeiicy  of  not  a  few  of 
Mr.  !Mi!man's  representations,  is,  to  disparage  the  accounts 
which  the  Scriptures  have  transmitted  to  us  of  the  occurrence 
of  miraculous  events.  We  may  cite  the  following  cases  as  ex¬ 
amples  : — 

*  Quails  again  fell  in  great  abundance  around  the  camp ;  but  imme¬ 
diately  on  this  change  of  diet,  or  even  before,  if  wc  arc  to  receive  the 
accotint  to  the  strict  letter,  a  dreadful  pestilence  broke  out.  It  has 
been  suggested,  that  quails  feed  on  hellebore  and  other  poisonous 
plants,  and  may  thus  bwome  most  pernicious  and  deadly  food.' 

Vol.  I.  p.  142. 

*  Marching  along  the  valley,  due  south,  the  Israelites  arrived  at  a 
district  dreadfullv  infested  by  serpents.  An  adjacent  region,  visited 
by  Burckhardt,  (s  still  dangerous  on  this  account.  Moses  caused  a 
serptmt  of  brass  to  be  made  ;  by  stedfastly  gazing  on  which,  whoever 
was  bitten  recovered.*  p.  149. 

It  is  to  these  and  similar  modes  of  disposing  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  Author,  we 
suppose,  refers  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Preface,  Vol.  III. 

*  In  the  works  of  writers  hostile  to  Revelation,  the  Author  has  seen 
many  objections  embarrassing  to  those  who  take  up  a  narrow  system 
of  intciqtrcting  the  Hebrew  writings ;  to  those  who  adopt  a  more  ra¬ 
tional  latitude  of  exposition,  none.' 

Now  to  us  it  has  always  appeared,  that  the  great  argument 
which  divides  the  believers  in  Revelation  from  those  who  are 
hostile  to  it,  is  the  argument  of  miraculous  interposition  and 
agency.  It  is  not  any  alleged  discrepancies  or  obscurities  in  the 
documents,  or  even  improbabilities,  in  respect  to  some  of  the 
occurrences  described  in  the  Bible,  that  constitute  the  reasons 
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of  its  rejection  by  unbelievers.  Whatever  system  of  interpret* 
ing  the  Hebrew  writings  be  adopted,  the  explanation  of  them 
indispensably  requires  the  reality  of  miracles.  Revelation  is, 
on  every  correct  assumption,  miraculous.  There  is  no  embar- 
rassment  to  the  advocates  of  the  most  restricted  mode  of  Biblical 
interpretation,  in  controversy  with  those  who  are  hostile  to  Re¬ 
velation,  which  lies  not  in  the  way  of  disputants  who  adopt  the 
most  rational  latitude  of  exposition ;  unless  they  altogether  dis¬ 
card  miraculous  interposition.  So  wide  a  latitude  of  exposition, 
we  are  far  from  supposing  that  IVIr.  Milman  is  prepared  to  re¬ 
commend.  But  if  he  would  assert  and  defend  miraculous  inter¬ 
position,  he  would  certainly  find,  in  his  advocacy  of  Revelation, 
with  all  the  supposed  advantages  of  the  most  rational  latitude 
of  exposition  of  which  he  might  be  disposed  to  avail  himself, 
that  tlie  hostility  of  unbelievers  was  resting  on  objections  which 
he  could  no  otherwise  oppose,  than  the  adherents  of  the  *  nar- 

*  row  Kystem  *  had  done  before  him.  It  is  a  mere  flourish,  then, 
for  him  to  challenge  the  conclusive  ‘  none  *  in  his  own  favour ; 
and  he  is  much  in  error,  if  he  has  treated  the  miraculous  occur¬ 
rences  of  Scripture  history,  either  so  as  to  conceal  or  disguise 
their  true  character,  with  the  expectation  that  he  willliave 
succeeded  in  destroying  or  abating  the  objections  of  a  single 
writer  hostile  to  Revelation. 

It  is  surely  not  the  part  of  a  Christian  divine,  by  any  of  his 
comments  on  the  actions  or  persons  of  the  sacred  history,  to 
betray  his  readers  into  a  supposition  at  direct  variance  with  its 
representations.  ‘  The  Hebrews  *,  it  is  said,  (Vol.  I.  p.  IGO,) 
‘  would  cither  have  been  al)sorl>ed  in  the  population  of  Egypt, 
‘  or  remained  a  wretched  Pariah  caste,  had  Closes  never  lived.* 
Whot,  then,  would  Mr.  Milman  reply  to  the  prophetic  intima¬ 
tions  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Hebrews,  published  long  before 
the  time  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver  ?  Abraham  was  assured,  (Gen. 
XV,  IG— !(>,)  that  his  descendants,  after  the  servitude  and  op¬ 
pressions  of  four  hundred  years,  should  be  blessed  with  free¬ 
dom,  and,  ns  a  distinct  people,  obtain  possession  of  a  country 
which  they  should  call  their  own.  In  respect  to  the  legislative 
character  of  Moses,  wc  conclude,  that  the  Author  of  these 
volumes  is  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  wliich  c\Try  sober  reader  of 
the  Bible  rectuves  as  the  sense  of  the  innumerable  passages  that 
exhibit  the  Jew  ish  leader  as  guided  in  his  enactments  and  con¬ 
duct  by  an  immediate  Divine  influence.  It  would  not,  however, 
be  difficult  to  quote  sentences  of  his  work  which,  to  say  the 
least,  leave  us  in  doubt  of  his  real  opinion.  The  female  sus¬ 
pected  of  infidelity  ‘  w  as  to  be  acquitted  or  condemned  by  God 

*  himself,  w  hose  actual  interposition  was  promised  by  his  daring 
‘  lawgiver,*  p.  liiG.  ‘  Such  was  the  scheme,*  (the  invasion  of 
Ciuiaan,)  *  which,  if  not  really  aulhori^scd  hy  the  Supretne  Hcing^ 
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must  liavc  been  created  within  the  dartnff  and  comprcliemivc 
‘  mind  of  the  Hebrew  legislator/  p.  135.  Are  we  then  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  the  Jewish  lawgiver  alleged  a  Divine  commission  to 
sanction  schemes  of  his  own  devising,  and  to  give  effect  to  acts 
of  his  own  independent  authority  i  For  what  purpose  is  the 
alternative  offered  to  our  acceptance,  as  a  solution  of  the  case  of 
the  Canaanites,  which  refers  tlie  entire  proceeding,  as  a  measure 
of  mere  human  policy,  to  Moses?  What  is  this  better  than  a 
compromise  of  his  integrity  ?  Why  is  a  doubt  insinuated  of  the 
reality  of  the  Divine  commands,  the  adoption  of  which  would 
lead  us  to  cherish  the  like  scepticism  in  regard  to  the  whole 
series  of  Divine  communications  which  the  Author  of  tlie  Pen* 
tateuch  has  recorded?  Scarcely  any  of  the  transactions,  of 
which  the  memorials  are  preserved  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites, 
are  more  repeatedly  the  object  of  reference  in  the  Bible,  than 
the  expulsion  of  the  seven  nations.  **  Thou  subduedst  before 
them  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  the  Canaanites.'*  Neh.  ix.  24. 

They  did  not  destroy  the  nations  concerning  whom  the  Lord 
commanded  them,"  Psalm  cvi.  34.  “  The  God  of  this  people 

of  Israel  chose  our  fathers,  and  exalted  the  people and  when 
he  had  destroyed  seven  nations  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  divided 
their  land  to  them  by  lot,"  Acts  xiii.  17 — 19.  Are  we,  then,  at 
liberty  to  adopt  another  language  in  relation  to  this  occurrence, 
than  that  which  is  used  with  such  uniformity  in  the  Scriptures? 
It  is  in  vain  to  imagine  that  we  shall  be  successful  in  obviating 
any  of  the  difficulties  which  exercise  our  reflections  in  our  study 
of  the  Bible,  by  denying  Divine  authority  to  be  the  source  of 
the  extraordinary  proceedings  in  which  they  originate.  We 
may  attribute  the  transactions  to  the  *  daring  mind  *  of  the 
Hebrew  lawgiver ;  but  we  can  only  do  so  as  we  approximate 
the  conclusion,  that  he  was  an  impostor. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  enlarge  our  remarks  on  these  volumes. 
They  have  obtaineu  a  very  extensive  circulation  j  and  whatever 
of  truth  or  error  they  comprise,  has  been  widely  difTused.  Wc 
would  not  attribute  to  the  Author  of  them,  any  wilful  purpose 
of  simporting  the  rationalism  which,  by  some  writers,  has  been 
so  offensively  and  dangerously  obtruded  into  almost  every  ques¬ 
tion  of  Biblical  theology.  He  avows  his  belief  of  both  the  mira¬ 
cles  and  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  It  will,  however,  be  no 
occasion  of  gratifying  reflection  to  him,  that  he  has,  by  hb 
manner  of  treating  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  Jew¬ 
ish  history,  furnished  cause  of  serious  complaint  and  painful 
regret  to  many  persons,  who  would  have  rejoiced  to  receive 
from  his  pen,  a  work  as  strongly  marked  by  the  reverence  and 
hdelity  of  its  religious  representations,  as  the  volumes  before  us 
arc  dbtingubhed  by  their  elegance  and  general  interest. 
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We  shall  lay  iK'fore  our  rcatlers  an  extract  or  two  as  speci¬ 
mens  ol*  Mr.  Milinan*s  ilescriptions. 

*  XcvtT  iliil  huuum  imagination  conceive  a  scene  so  ini|>osin;',  so  so¬ 
lemn,  S4»  likely  to  impress  tin*  whole  j)et»ple  with  Jeej)  and  enduring 
awe,  as  the  final  ratification  of  their  jK)lity»a-s  commanded  by  the  dying 
lawgiver.  In  the  territory  afterwards  assigned  ti)  the  tribe  of  Kphraim, 
a  central  region,  stand  two  remarkable  mountains,  separated  by  a  deep 
and  narrow  ravine,  in  which  the  ancient  Sechem,the  miHleni  Xajdous, 
stands.  Here  all  Israel  was  to  Ik?  assembled,  six  trilK*s  on  one  height, 
six  on  the  other.  In  the  ojK*n  day,  and  in  a  theatre,  as  it  were, created 
by  the  (iml  of  Xature  for  the  express  purpose,  after  a  sacrifice  offered 
<ui  an  altar  of  stones,  the  ptNiple  of  Israel  testified  their  free  and  deli- 
l)enite  acceptance  of  that  constitution  which  their  (tckI  had  enacti*d. 
They  accepteil  it  with  its  inseparable  conditions,  maledictions  the  most 
awful,  which  thev  impreciited  on  their  own  heads,  in  case  they  should 
apostatize  from  its  statutes, — blessings,  ctpially  ample  and  |)erjK*tual,  if 
they  should  adhere  to  its  holy  and  s;dutarv  ])r()visions.  The  type  of 
either  destiny  lav  before  them.  Mtmiit  t'bal  was  a  barren,  stony, 
arid,  and  desolate  crag  ;  (Jeri/.im,  a  lovely  and  fertile  height,  with 
luxuriant  verdure,  streams  of  running  water,  .indc(K>l  and  shady  groves. 
As  (i(kI  had  blast<*d  Kbal,  so  would  he  smite  the  disobedient  with  bar¬ 
renness,  hunger,  and  misery.  As  he  crowned  (Jerizim  with  beauty  and 
fruitfulness,  so  he  would  bless  the  faithful  Israelites  with  abundance, 
with  peace,  with  happiness.  On  Mount  Kbal,  as  the  Levitesread  theheads 
of  the  prohibitory  statutes,  and  denounced  the  curse  against  the  idolater, 
the  oppress<»r,  the  adulterer,  the  unnatural  son,  the  incestuous,  the  mur¬ 
derer,  the  trilk's  of  HcuIk'h,  («ad,  Asher,  /ebulun,  Dan,  and  Xapthali, 
with  one  voice,  which  was  ecluK'd  back  fnun  the  oj)positc  height,  re¬ 
sponded  Amen,  so  1h*  it.  On  (ierizim  stmKl  the  tribes  of  Simeon, 
Levi,  Judah,  Issachar,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin,  as  the  blessings  of  the 
law  were  recited,  io  give  the  same  unreserved  asst'iit. 

'  Having  thus  appointed  all  the  circumstances  of  this  impressive 
HCt*ne,  the  law-giver  himself  enlarged  on  the  blessings  of  obedience; 
but,  with  a  dark  and  melancholy  forelKnling  of  the  fiiud  destiny  of  his 
petiple,  he  laid  l)efi»re  them  still  more  at  length  the  consequences  of 
n]Kistacy  and  wickedness.  The  sublimity  of  his  denunciations  surpasses 
any  thing  in  the  onitory  or  the  piK'try  of  the  whole  world.  Xature  is 
exliaust(*d  in  furnisliing  terrific  images ;  nothing,  except  the  real 
horrors  «»t  the  Jewish  history — the  miseries  of  their  sieges,  the  cruelty,  the 
contempt,  the  oppressions,  the  persecutions,  which  for  ages  this  scat¬ 
tered  and  dcspis4'd  and  detested  nation  have  endured, — can  approach 
the  tremendous  maledictions  which  warned  them  against  the  violation 
of  their  laws.'  \’ol.  I.  pp.  15(i,  1,>7* 

The  concluding  catastrophe  of  the  siege  of  the  Holy  City  by 
the  Homans  is  thus  related  : 

‘  It  was  the  10th  of  August ;  the  day  already  darkened  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  calendar,  by  the  destruction  of  the  former  temple  by  the  king  of 
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it  %\Tas  almost  ]mssed.  Titus  withdrew  again  into  the  An* 
toiiia.  intonding  the  next  inorning  to  make  a  general  tissault.  The 
quiet  suniincr  evening  came  on ;  the  setting  sun  shone  for  the  last 
time  (»ii  the  snow-white  w'alls  and  glistening  pinnacles  of  the  temple 
nsif.  Titus  had  retired  to  rest,  when  suddenly  a  wild  and  terrible 
cry  was  heard,  and  a  man  ciime  rushing  in,  announcing  that  the  temple 
was  on  tire.  8oine  of  the  lK*sieged,  notwit hstimding  their  repulse  in 
the  morning,  had  sallied  out  to  attack  the  men  who  U'ere  busily  em¬ 
ployed  in  extinguishing  the  tires  about  the  cloisters.  The  llomans  not 
merely  drove  them  back,  but,  entering  the  sacred  space  with  them, 
forced  their  w  ay  to  the  door  of  the  temple.  A  soldier,  without  orders, 
mounting  on  the  shoulders  of  one  of  his  comrades,  threw  a  blazing 
brand  into  a  gilded  small  door  on  the  north  side  of  the  chamt)ers,  in 
the  outer  building,  or  ]K)rch.  The  flames  sprung  up  at  once.  The 
Jews  uttered  one  simultaneous  shriek,  and  grasjHHl  their  swords,  with 
a  furious  determination  of  revenging  and  perishing  in  the  ruins  of  the 
temple.  Titus  rushed  down  w  ith  the  utmost  sliced :  he  shouted,  he 
made  signs  to  his  s(ddicrs  to  quench  the  Are:  his  voice  w'as  drowned, 
and  his  signs  unnoticed  in  the  blind  confusion.  The  legionaries  either 
could  not,  (»r  w  ould  not  hear ;  they  rushed  on,  trampling  each  other 
diiw  n  in  their  furious  haste,  or,  stumbling  (»ver  the  crumbling  ruins, 
iHTislied  with  the  enemy.  Each  exhorted  the  other,  and  each  hurled 
his  blazing  brand  into  the  inner  part  of  the  edifice,  and  then  hurried 
to  his  w'ork  of  carnage.  The  unarmed  an<l  defenceless  |)eoj)lc  w'ere 
J^lain  in  thousands  ;  they  lay  heaped,  like  sacrifici»«,  round  the  altar  ;  the 
•Steps  of  the  temple  ran  w’ith  streams  of  blood,  w'hich  washed  dow'ii  the 
iKxiies  that  lay  about. 

‘  Titus  found  it  inuMmsible  to  check  the  rage  of  the  soldiery ;  he  en¬ 
tered  with  his  orticers,  and  surveyed  the  interior  of  the  sacred  edifia*. 
'fhe  splendour  filled  them  wdth  wonder ;  and  as  the  flames  had  not  yet 
penetrated  to  the  holy  ])lacc,  he  made  a  last  effort  to  save  it ;  and 
•springing  forth,  again  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  stay  the  progres.s  of  the 
eonriagration.  The  centurion,  Liberalis,  eiuleavoured  to  force  obedi¬ 
ence  with  his  staff  «»f  office ;  but  even  re-spect  for  the  emperor  gave 
way  to  the  furious  animosity  ag;unst  the  Jews,  to  the  fierce  excitement 
<*f  battle,  and  to  the  insatiable  hope  of  pbinder.  The  soldiers  saw 
<‘v«*ry  thing  around  them  radiant  w  ith  g<dd,  which  shone  dazzlingly 
in  the  wild  light  of  the  flames  ;  they  supjxMMvl  that  incalculable  trea¬ 
sures  W'ere  laid  up  in  the  sanctuary.  A  soldier,  unperceived,  thrust  a 
lighted  torch  betw’een  the  hinges  of  the  door:  the  whole  building  was 
in  Humes  in  an  in.stant.  The  blinding  smoko  and  fire  forced  the  offi- 
rers  to  retreat  ;  and  the  noble  edifice  was  left  to  its  fate. 

‘  It  was  an  appalling  spectacle  to  the  Homan :  what  was  it  to  the 
Jew  ?  The  whole  summit  of  the  hill  wdiich  comniunded  the  city, 
hlazi'd  like  a  volcano.  One  after  another  the  buildings  fell  in  with  a 
lremend«)us  crash,  and  were  swallow’ed  up  in  the  fiery  abyss.  The 
foofs  of  cedar  were  like  sheets  of  flame ;  the  gilded  pinnacles  shone 
like  spikes  of  red  light  ;  the  gate  towers  sent  up  tall  columns  of  flame 
snd  smoke.  The  neighbouring  hills  were  lightc(f  up  ;  and  diirk  groupes 
of  ptsiple  xvore  seen  watching  in  horrible  anxiety  the  progress  of  the 
destruction.  The  walls  and  heights  of  the  upper  city  w'ero  crowded 
^  <>i .  IV.  — N.s.  F 
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with  fmcvs,  some  pale  with  the  u^ny  of  iles]xur,  others  scowling  un¬ 
availing  vciigeaiiee.  The  aliuuta  the  Roman  »(»ldiery>  as  they  ran  to 
anti  fro,  and  the  bowlings  of  the  innurgents  who  were  |)erishing  in  the 
Hatiu^s,  minghHi  with  the  roaring  of  the  conflagration,  and  the  thunder¬ 
ing  sound  of  falling  tiinlnTH.  The  echoes  of  the  mountains  replieil,  or 
brought  back  the  slirieks  of  the  j)eople  on  the  heights :  oil  along  the 
walls  reMmudtsl  screuins  and  wailings :  men  who  w’ere  expiring  with 
famine,  ralli»tl  their  remaining  strength  to  utter  a  cry  of  anguish  and 
des4»lation.*  Vol.  iii.  pp.  57 — 5lh 


Art.  77jc  Works  of  Xothauicl  Lardncr,  D.D.  With  a  Life  b\' 

Dr.  Kippis.  In  Ten  Volumes,  livo.  Price  5/.  5f.  London.  1829. 

I  r  the  merits  of  an  author  were  to  be  estimated  by  the  suf- 
*  frages  which  have  been  given  in  his  favour,  the  volumes  of 
lordlier  would  be  entitled,  on  that  ground,  to  high  rank  among 
theological  publications.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  mention  a 
work,  in  res|>ect  to  the  value  of  which  the  testimonies  that  have 
sustained  its  reputation  are  so  independent  and  harmonious,  as 
the  “  C’l edibility.”  No  one  who  has  followed  in  the  same  path 
of  investigation,  no  student  of  Christian  antiquities,  has  hesitated 
to  acknowledge  his  obligations  for  the  essential  benefits  w  hich 
he  has  received  from  Dr.  Lardner’s  labours.  His  investigations 
are  as  remarkable  for  their  minuteness  as  for  their  fulness ;  and 
are  as  much  to  be  praised  for  the  scrupulous  fidelity  w  ith  which 
they  were  conducted,  as  they  arc  to  be  admired  for  tlie  wisdom 
and  simplicity  which  they  invariably  discover.  No  author  ever 
united  in  a  higher  degree  the  qualities  of  integrity  and  modesty, 
than  l.ardncr. 

The  task  which  he  has  so  ably  completed,  it  was  most  de- 
.virable  that  some  competent  iH*rson  should  undertake.  Nothing 
could  be  more  important  in  relation  to  the  evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  than  the  collectijig,  in  regular  series,  of  the  testimonies 
which  might  be  derived  from  the  volumes  of  ancient  literature, 
to  the  character  of  the  records  which  comprise  the  facts  and 
priiwiples  of  the  Ciospel  Hcvelation.  lUit  this  might  well  seem 
to  even  the  most  accomplished  and  the  most  patient  of  scholars, 
an  ap|>alling  undertaking.  To  read  through  the  entire  works 
of  the  (ireek  and  Latin  Fathers,  Kcclesiasiical  Historians,  and 
other  writers  of  twelve  centuries,  is  such  an  employment  as 
few  persons  would  tliink  of  attempting,  and  still  fewer  per¬ 
sist  in.  Rut  Lardner's  object  couhl  not  have  been  attained  by 
the  expenditure  of  the  time  ami  labour  requisite  for  only  the 
reading  of  so  many  ancient  authors.  His  purpose  required  an 
absorbing  and  consuming  study  of  their  w  ritings.  Besides  the 
immense  reading,  the  collation  of  his  authorities,  and  the  trans¬ 
lating  of  numerous  impurtanl  |>assages,  he  had  to  examine  many 
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nice  anil  diilicult  questions,  and  to  find  his  way  to  safe  or  pro¬ 
bable  conclusions  througli  innumerable  intricacies  and  obscu¬ 
rities.  Hut,  as  lie  commenced  his  lalmurs  from  a  conscientious 
conviction  of  their  importance,  so,  he  continued  to  prosecute 
them  with  unabated  ardour  and  invincible  patience.  Hy  a  de¬ 
votedness  to  one  service,  which  |>erhaps  was  never  surpasseil, 
and  by  the  appropriate  execution  of  his  task  to  the  end  to  which 
it  was  consecrated,  he  has  supplied  a  work  which  will  never  he 
superseded,  and  from  wdiich  incalculable  advantages  will,  to  the 
end  of  time,  be  derived  hy  all  persons  who,  as  writers  in  defence 
of  Kevelation,  or  simply  as  Christian  believers,  shall  he  con¬ 
cerned  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  nature  and  the  value 
of  the  testimonies  which  form  the  chain  of  evidence  from  the 
times  of  the  Apostles  to  our  own  age. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  external  proofs  oQ 
the  Christian  faith,  and  they  must  ever  be  the  first  to  be  alleged 
in  the  controversy  with  those  who  impugn  its  authority,  r  or 
such  a  preparation  as  Lardner  has  furnished  to  Christian  advo¬ 
cates,  we  should  be  most  unjust  and  most  insensible  to  the  claims 
of  distinguished  merit,  if  we  did  not  most  gratefully  acknow¬ 
ledge  our  obligations.  The  “  Credibility”  is  the  great  store¬ 
house  of  facts  and  arguments,  from  wdiich  the  means  of  satis¬ 
fying  the  most  extensive  inquiries  into  the  truth  of  Revelation 
may  lie  obtained.  It  is  not  only  most  comprehensive,  hut  is 
equally  trust-worthy.  As  witnesses  were  never  more  abund¬ 
antly  produced  to  sustain  an  original  fact,  so,  none  were  ever 
more  rigorously  subjected  to  the  tests  w'hich  distinguish  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  than  the  testimonies  to  which  Ijardner  ap¬ 
peals  in  confirmation  of  his  propositions.  In  sagacity  and  can¬ 
dour,  in  the  soundness  of  his  understanding,  and  in  the  clear¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  as  well  as  in  the  compe¬ 
tency  of  his  scholarship,  the  Author  of  the  “  Credibility  ”  has 
been  exceeded  by  few  writers ;  and  to  these  qualifications  his 
humility  imparts  a  grace  which  confers  upon  them  additional 
lustre. 

Our  readers  will  not  imagine  that  we  are  about  to  offer  to 
their  attention  a  critical  account  of  Lardner’s  volumes.  We 
only  intend  to  notice  the  convenient  and  beautiful  edition  of  his 
works  now  before  us,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  known,  as 
we  shall,  we  believe,  he  conferring  an  essential  lienefit  in  favour 
of  sacred  literature  by  a  brief  commendatory  announcement  of 
it.  It  is  excellently  printed,  on  fine  paper,  and  is  executed  in 
a  superior  manner.  Besides  these  advantages,  it  has  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  being  accommodated  by  its  cheapness  to  the 
circumstances  of  those  purchasers  who  possess  but  limited 
means.  We  have,  to  some  extent,  compared  it  writh  the  edition 
of  1788,  and  have  found  it  laudably  correct.  In  some  respects, 
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imj>rovcments  have  been  introduced,  as  in  the  insertion  of  tlie 
Cireek  aspirates.  The  volumes  contain  an  immense  treasury  of 
Christian  Anti(|uitics,  and  will  be,  to  a  theological  student,  an 
inestimable  ac({uisition. 

As  the  present  notice  of  Lardner  s  works  may  meet  the  eyes 
of  some  readers  who  do  not  possess  a  knowledge  of  their  con¬ 
tents,  or  of  the  Author’s  design  in  his  *  o//f/s  the 

“  C’redihility  ”,  we  shall  consult  their  benetit,  by  furnishing  a 
brief  account  of  that  invaluable  production,  and  the  collateral 
subjects  comprised  in  the  volumes. 

In  the  work  which  has  principally  and  permanently  established 
the  rt*putation  of  Lardner,  it  is  the  Author  s  design  to  shew  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  particularly  the  truth  and  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  evangelical  history,  and  the  antiquity,  genuineness, 
^nd  authority  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
work  (Vol.  I.),  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  New  'restament  are 
contirmed  by  passages  from  antient  authors.  In  this  division 
the  principal  subject  are, — the  Princes  and  (jovernors  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testanumt — the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Judea,  during 
the  ministry  of  C’hrist  and  his  Apostles  — the  state  of  the  Jews 
out  of  .ludoa — the  «l«‘wish  sects — Jewish  expectations  of  the 
Messiah — the  corruptions  of  the  tiewish  people — the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Christ’s  last  snll'erings — the  treatment  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles  by  the  tiews  anil  (jcnliles — opinions  and  practices  of  the 
Jews — iloman  cust«)ms  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament — 
examination  of  Li.ke,  chap.  ii.  1,  chap.  iii.  1,  An  Appen¬ 
dix,  on  the  time  of  Herod’s  death,  and  on  the  case  of  the 
Demoniacs,  complete,  this  division. 

'I'he  second  jiai  t  of  the  “  Credibility  ”,  (commencing  with  Vol. 
II.  of  the  edition  before  us,  and  reaching  to  Vol.  \  .  p. 
comprises  an  account  of  the  principal  Christian  writers  from  the 
a|>ostolic  age  ilown  to  the  twelfth  century.  e  need  not  Iran* 
scrilx'  the  very  numerous  names  of  the  authors  who  are  included 
within  these  limits,  but  we  may  specify  as  particularly  instructive 
and  valuable,  the  articles,  some  of  them  very  cojiious,  on  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  'rertuUian,  Origen,  Cyprian,  the  Manichees,  Con¬ 
stantine,  the  (’ouncil  of  Nice,  Eusebius  of  Cmsarea,  the  Apos¬ 
tolic  Constitutions  and  Canons,  the  Priscillianists,  Jerom,  Augus¬ 
tine,  iV'c.  In  the  early  periods  of  this  enumeration,  the  remarks 
on  the  spurious  and  Apocryphal  books  will  deserve  the  reader's 
attention ;  and  the  excellent  ‘  llccapitulalion  ’  at  the  close  of 
it,  w  ill  furnish  him  w  ith  a  useful  summary  of  the  whole. 

The  *  Supplement  to  the  second  part  of  the  Credibility  of 
the  (lospel  History’,  (included  in  \'ol.  p.  253 — Vol.  VI. 
p.  ;>(» I, )  contains  observations  on  the  Ca?ion  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  a  history  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  and  very  ample 
and  interesting  discussions  on  many  questions  relating  to  the 
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dales,  the  order,  tlie  places,  persons,  &c.  of  the  sevc ml  books. 
We  entirely  concur  witli  those  writers  who  have  expressed 
themselves  strongly  in  reconiineiidation  of  the  ‘  Supplement.* 

‘  A  large  collection  of  ancient  Jewish  and  Heathen  Test b 
‘  monies  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion*,  (Vol.  VI.  p. 

to  Vol.  VIII.  p.  290,)  and  the  ‘  History  of  the  Heretics  of 
‘  the  first  two  centuries,*  (Vol.  VIII.  pp.  — (>30,)  a  posthu¬ 

mous  and  imperfect  work, — are  replete  with  useful  information, 
and  comprise  many  curious  discussions :  among  these,  we  may 
distinguish  those  that  refer  to  Josephus,  and  the  prophecies  of 
Christ  relating  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  articles 
on  Pliny,  M.  Antoninus,  Celsus,  the  Dioclesian  persecution, 
Porpliyry,  and  Julian. 

On  these  works,  the  Author  was  laboriously  employed  for  no 
fewer  than  forty-three  years.  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  those 
wlio  were  the  contemporaries  of  Lardner,  whose  interest  in  all 
tlic  objects  of  his  iiupiiries  was  not  inferior  to  his  own,  and  from 
wliom,  as  believers  in  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Revelation  which  they  comprise, 
countenance  and  support  were  reasonably  to  be  expected,  that 
it  sliould  be  related,  that  his  pecuniary  account  was  one  of  loss 
ratlier  tiian  of  gain.  But  even  this  serves  as  a  recommendation 
of  his  works,  that  they  are  the  fruit  of  the  long  continued  and 
patient  exertions  of  a  writer  whose  motives  were  so  thoroughly 
disinterested,  and  who  was  actuated  by  one  of  the  purest  and 
best  of  inducements. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  “  Credibility  **,  and  the  collateral 
writings  of  Lardner,  unite  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  a  Bibliotheca  Pairistiea,  and  an  Ecclesiastical  History, 
liis  primary  design  is,  to  prove  the  transmission  of  the  Books 
of  the  New'  Testament  from  the  times  of  their  Authors;  but,  in 
his  execution  of  this  design,  he  has  introduced  every  subject  of 
direct  relative  interest ;  and  though  some  of  his  digressions  may 
not  be  indispensable  to  his  argument,  they  are  always  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  it ;  and  the  reader  who  seeks  information,  and  is  grate¬ 
ful  for  instruction,  will  always  be  pleased  in  meeting  with  them. 


Art.  VI.  1.  Two  Essays :  1.  On  the  Assurance  of  Faith:  2,  On 
the  Extent  of  the  Atonement  and  Universal  Pardon,  By  Ralph 
Wardluw,  D.D.  12mo.  pp.  xviii.  328.  Price  5s.  Glasgow.  1830. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  the  Forgiveness  of  Sins  as  the  Privilege  of  the  Re-- 
deemed;  in  opposition  to  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Pardon,  By 
the  Rev.  John  Smyth,  Minister  of  St.  George's,  Glasgow.  I2tno. 
pp.  152.  Price  3s,  Glasgow.  1830. 

3.  Remar  is  on  certain  Opinions  recently  propagated,  respecting  Uni- 
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venal  Hedemplion^  and  other  Topics  connected  with  that  Subject, 
\\y  William  Hamilton,  Alinister  of  Strnthhlane.  12mo. 

pp.  xii,  1()2.  London.  UCiO. 

4.  The  (iairloch  Heresy  tried;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  John  M. 
C'ainpl)ell,  of  How;  and  a  S«»rmon,  preached  at  Helensburgh  and 
at  Port  (flaH^)w.  Hy  the  Hev.  Rol)ert  Burns,  D.D.,  F.S.A., 
Minister  of  St.  (Jeorge’s,  Paisley.  Third  Kdition.  pp.  BB. 
Price  li.  (id.  Paisley.  IBI^). 

5.  Eslractf  Letters  to  a  (^hristian  Friend^  hy  a  Lady.  M^ith  an 
I ntrcxluctory  Kssay,  hv  Thomas  Erskine,  Esq.,  Advocate,  Author 
of  “  Kemarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  ReveahHi 
Keligion,”  Ac.  IBiiio.  pp.  Price  24*.  Greenock.  1830. 

arc  but  a  few  of  the  publications  to  which  the  Ilow% 
or  (iairloch  heresy,  as  it  is  termed,  has  given  rise.  Dr. 
Gordon  and  Dr.  Thomson  of  Kdinhurgh,  Mr.  Barclay  of  Ir¬ 
vine,  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Nortli  Leith,  Dr.  Barr  of  Port  Glasgow, 
Mr.  Hendry  of  Ardrossan,  and  Mr.  Brotherston  of  Alloa,  have 
also  stepped  forward  as  defenders  of  the  faith,  agjiinst  Mr. 
Erskine  and  his  less  gifted  coadjutors.  All  this  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  degree  of  excitement  and  commotion  in  the  religious 
public  north  of  the  Tweed,  of  which  we  more  phlegmatic 
English  folk  can  scarcely  form  an  idea.  There  seems  to  be  a 
national  energy  and  enthusiasm  about  the  Scotch  character, 
which,  when  it  finds  a  worthy  and  suflicient  object  to  expend 
itself  upon,  or  can  he  vented  in  active  exertion,  becomes  an 
element  of  mighty  efficiency.  It  makes  them  good  soldiers, 
good  servants,  good  missionaries,  good  poets,  hut  somewhat 
violent  disputants,  fierce  polemics,  and  not  the  fiiirest  or  sound¬ 
est  reasoners.  Genius  and  talent  of  almost  every  kind,  are 
displayed  hy  our  northern  literati.  Boldness,  enterprise,  pru¬ 
dence,  and  perseverance  are  prominent  traits  in  the  conduct  of 
the  people.  But  it  seems  to  us,  that  there  is  characteristically, 
even  in  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men,  a  deficiency  of 
judgement,  attributable  to  this  very  preponderance  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  now  allude  to  such  extreme  cases  as  Robert 
Owen  and  Edward  Irving,  in  which  high  talent  is  found  com¬ 
bined  with  actual  imbecility  of  judgement.  But,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  it  might  he  shewn,  that  the  strength  of  the  ruling  im¬ 
pressions  in  the  individual,  amounts  to  a  disqualification  of  the 
judgement  in  the  matter  to  which  such  impressions  relate.  A 
theory  in  political  economy,— a  theological  dogma,— or  any 
other  crotchet,  once  having  become  wedded  to  the  imagination 
of  a  northern  philosopher  or  divine,  an  intellectual  divorce 
becomes  impossible ;  the  idea  is  the  master  of  his  judgement ; 
he  can  reason  for  it,  hut  not  upon  it ;  nothing  can  shake  his 
convictions,  fixed  as  they  are  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  character. 
Hence,  too,  arises  a  propensity,  which  may  be  traced  in  the 
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sermons,  speeches,  and  other  writings  of  their  eminent  men, — 
to  seize  upon  a  single  idea,  and  ibllow  it  up  with  admirable 
sagacity,  and  dilate  upon  it  with  powerful  eloquence,  till  the 
subject  is  exhausted  ;  but  still,  witli  an  exclusion  of  other  con¬ 
siderations  related  to  it,  which  would  reciuire  to  be  taken  into  a 
more  comprehensive  view.  There  is  a  clear  perception,  it  may 
be,  of  one  side  of  a  subject,  but  it  is  mistaken  for  the  whole. 

I  lence,  we  find  able  pleaders  and  advocates,  in  men  who  make 
but  indifferent  judges  and  bad  chancellors. 

We  shall  not  of  course  be  understood  as  meaning  to  in¬ 
sinuate,  that  Scotland  has  furnished  no  divines,  philosophers, 
or  statesmen  of  comprehensive  judgement  and  uill-orbed  in¬ 
tellect  ;  or  that  the  family  of  Wrongheads  is  not  very  numerous 
in  the  South.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  ho¬ 
mogeneous  stupidity  and  weakness  every  where.  But  it  t#  a 
little  strange,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  a  way  the  least  disparaging,  to  find  so  much  talent 
combined  with  so  little  judgement,  so  much  strength  of  mind 
and  character  united  with  so  much  calm  puerility  or  childish 
vehemence,  as  have  not  unfrequently  amazed  us  in  the  luminaries 
of  the  north. 

Mr.  Erskine  is  unhappily  a  case  in  point.  When  we  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  unhappy  warp  in  his  theological 
sentiments,  which  w'as  betrayed  in  his  Essay  on  **the  Uncon¬ 
ditional  Freeness  of  the  Gospel  ”,  we  were  led  to  hope  that  his 
error  consisted  only  in  a  confused  and  incautious  statement  of 
an  important  truth  ; — that  his  meaning  was  Scriptural,  though 
bis  statements  were  paradoxical,  and  his  criticisms  untenable. 
That  the  proclamation  of  Divine  pardon  is  free,  gratuitous,  and 
universal,  is  a  glorious  truth.  Its  language  is ;  “  Whosoever 
believeth  in  Christ  shall  not  perish”,  ...because  “He  who 
knew  no  sin  has  been  made  a  sin-offering  for  us.”  What  can 
be  more  free,  or,  in  a  sense  more  unconditional,  than  the  de¬ 
claration,  that  “  Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  saved  ”  ?  A  ‘  universal  amnesty  *  is  here  pro¬ 
claimed,  the  ground  of  which  is  the  sovereign  mercy  of  God, 
and  nothing  in  man,  who  could  never  have  merited  or  obtained, 
by  his  own  doings  or  sufferings,  this  act  of  grace.  We  were 
slow  to  suspect,,  that  any  heresy  could  lurk  under  such  views 
and  statements  as  these.  That  forgiveness  may  certainly  be 
regarded  as  unconditionally  bestowed,  which  is  promised  by 
the  parent  to  his  erring  child,  simply  on  his  return.  An  exile 
is  surely  unconditionally  pardoned,  who  has  only  to  believe  the 
assurance  of  his  safe  return,  and  to  obey  the  recal.  If  God*s 
mercy  were  not  unconditionally  offered,  it  would  not  be  an 
object  of  faith.  “  Therefore  it  is.  of  faith,  that  it  might  be  by 
grace.”  According  to  the  usual  sense  attached  to  the  word 
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rvfHiiiion,  tlie  mercy  of  (ro<i  is  offered  to  llie  sinner,  entirely 
unembarrassed  by  any  conditions ;  for  bis  believing  in  the 
gos|M;l,  and  obeying  its  gracious  ref|uirements,  are  not  exacted 
as  conditions  of  (lod’s  shewing  mercy,  although  they  are  the 
indiKpensable  means  of  bis  benefiting  by  the  ]>rovision.  At 
least,  it  may  be  truly  said,  they  are  not  conditions  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  order  to  apj>easo  Ciod,  to  render  him  propitious,  or 
to  procure  bis  favour,  but  they  are  the  very  act  by  which *Divine 
mercy  is  accepted  and  embraced.  Hut,  in  this  sense,  faith  is  as¬ 
suredly  a  condition  of  salvation,  that  it  is  the  only  means  of  our 
laying  bold  of  eternal  life.  If  we  are  not  justified  on  acenuni 
of  our  helloing,  we  arc  justified  on  our  believing.  The  mercy 
freidy  and  unconditionally  proclaimed,  takes  no  effect  U|>oii 
those  who  believe  not:  they  are  “condemned  already”,  and 
“  the  wrath  of  (lod  abideth  upon  them.” 

Strange  to  say,  however,  Mr.  Krskine  boldly  denies  this;  and 
to  shew'  bow’  far  a  pious  and  intelligent  man  may  be  unwittingly 
carried  away  by  his  crude  notions,  we  shall  place  against  one  of 
bis  strange  assertions,  tiie  simple,  emphatic  language  of  the 
inspired  volume. 

KasKiNi:.  ‘‘He  that  believeth  not,  is 

‘It  is  absolutely  inij>ossil)le,  in  condemned  already/'  John  iik 
j>oint  of  fact,  for  any  one  to  ladieve  lb. 

that  (uhI’s  condemimtion  rests  upon  “  If  ye  Ixdievo  not  that  I  am 
all  men  until  they  have  faith  in  the  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.** 
(Tos|Hd,  and  that  that  condeiuuatiou  John  viii.  21. 
is  removed  as  sinm  as  they  have  faith  “  There  is  therefore  now’,  no 
in  the  (luspel,  without  at  the  same  coudemuatiou  to  them  which 
time  regarding  faith  as  the  ground  of  are  in  C'hrist  Jesus."  Horn, 
his  confidence  before  (i(»d.  He  is  thus  viii.  1. 

lu'ce.vsarilv  led  to  hsjk  intvard  for  the  “  If  our  heart  condemn  u« 
ground  of  his  confidence.’  p.  xv.  not,  tlien  have  w'c  contidenoe 


his  confidence  before  (i(»d.  He  is  thus  viii.  1. 

lu'ce.vsarilv  led  to  hsjk  intvard  for  the  “  If  our  heart  condemn  u« 
ground  of  his  confidence.’  p.  xv.  not,  tlien  have  w'e  confidenoe 

toward  (tod."  1  Jolin,  iv,  21. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  object,  in  the  present  article,  (o  shew  that 
Mr.  Mrskiue's  theological  representations  are  unscriptural  and'* 
pernicious.  'That  has  been  more  than  sulHciently  demonstrated' 
l)y  the  several  writers  who  liave  undertaken  the  formal  refu-|^ 
tation  of  them,  liis  opinions  have  now  ,  indeed,  assumed  ii  shape  . 
and  character  winch  offer  a  striking  illustration  of  a  remark 
made  by  the  Author  of  the  Natural  History  of  I'intbusiasm ; 
that  *  a  ebrouic  iiileilectual  enthusiasm',  (the  very  character  of 
Mr.  b  .rskiues  miml,)  *  when  it  becomes  the  source  of  heresy, 

*  most  frec)ueutly  bi'takes  itself  to  those  exaggerations  of  Chris- 
•liau  doctrine  which  pass  under  the  general'  (but  impro|}er) 

*  n.ime  of  Antinoniianism  '.  Dr.  Hums,  in  bis  letter  to  Mr. 
Cam}>l)ell,  of  Kow,  thus  broadly  and  strongly  ciiarucferises  ‘the 

*  system.* 
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<  You  protest  Against  being  called  either  a  Bereaii  or  a  Sandemanian ; 
and  it  is  [>erfectly  true,  you  are  neither  a  Uerean  nor  a  Sandeinaninn  ; 
you  arc  neither  a  >romvian  nor  an  Ahtinomian.  This,  however,  I  will 
tell  you,  and  with  dwp  lamentation,  that  you  have  succeeded  in  sc- 
liTting  the  worst  narts  of  all  the  four,  and  in  combining  them  into 
what  the  poet  would  call  “a  grotesque  piece  of  patch-work/’  You  have 
the  Inild,  unshrinking  assurance  of  the  Berean, — the  simple  belief  of 
the  Sandemanian, — the  eternal  justification  of  the  followers  of  (^mnt 
Zinwndorf, — and  the  substitution  of  the  emw,  in  place*  of  the  law  os 
the  rule  of  life,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  and  new  Antinominns.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  elementary  particles”  of  the  system  that  are  new; 
it  is  rather  their  com|M)sItion.'  llurns,  p.  51. 

Ilia  note,  the  following  is  given  ns  ‘a  clear  and  compre- 
*  licnsive  view  of  the  leading  errors  which  are  included  under 
‘  the  name  of  the  Gairloch  Heresy  \* 

*  The  Jirst  error  is  that  which  w'ould  make  the  confidence  that  \w 
arc  jyersoually  interested  in  the  love  of  (hal,  as  it  is  manifested  in  the 
^n‘ft  of  our  Saviour,  the  basis  or  very  first  principle  of  the  character 
which  Cliristianity  requires.  Christian  character,  it  is  uHirmed,  can 
Im*  built  on  no  other  foundation  than  jtersonal  assurance ;  hence,  if  an 
individual  is  not  piTfectly  confident  of  his  interest  in  the  love  <if  God 
and  in  the  atonement,  he  must  still  be  an  unbeliever — **  in  the  gall  of 
hitteniess,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity.”  The  seemd  error  regards  the 
extent  of  the  death  of  Christ.  It  is  maintained  that  the  **  world,”  for 
which  Christ  is  in  the  New  Testament  represented  to  have  died,  was 
in  very’  deed  the  whole  world,  including  every  inhabitant,  and  not  an 
uncertain  and  nndefinable  portion  of  it — that  the  sins  of  the  whole 
human  race  are  forgiven— nay,  that  their  fiirgiveness  is  a  past  act  of 
( i 0(1,  only  declared  and  sealea  by  the  sacrifice  ‘'of  a  swwt  smelling 
savour,”  which  our  Redeemer  offered  up.  But  even  according  to  this 
th(*ory,  all  men  shall  not  be  saved.  The  death  of  Christ  is  universally 
available  only  for  jHirdon,  and  jiardon  with  them  is  only  a  part  of  sal- 
vati(ui ;  nay,  may  exist,  and  actually  does  exist  in  the  case  of  every 
unlH*liever,  independently  of  it.  Pardon  infers  only  a  change  of  state, 
for  men  are  no  longer  held  guilty  before  GchI;  but  not  a  change  of 
cliaracter,  for  the  pardoned  rebel  may  remain  equally  an  enemy  to 
Government  as  before.  Yet  it  is  argued,  if  men  do  not  hnofc  that  they 
arc  pardoned,  they  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  love  God  and  live 
t(»  his  glory ;  and  if  they  do  not  believe  this  fact,  they  cannot  be  saved. 
The  lielief  of  our  forfriveness  is  held  to  lie  salvation  ;  so  that  the  whole 
of  this  ‘  New  Gospel  *  resolves  itself  into  the  announcement  of  the 
foct,  that  men  are  every  where  forgiven,  and  should  therefore  hence¬ 
forth  and  unceasingly  rejoice  in  the  belief  of  a  truth  so  transamdantly 
glorious.  It  is  to  the  reJ'utatUm  of  these  views  that  the  work  before 
us  is  devoted.*  Burns,  p.  8. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  this  clear  and  calm  sfate- 
nicnt  of  the  ‘  leading  errors/  scarcely  justifies  the  strong  im- 


•  Mr.  Campbell’s  parish,  Row,  is  situated  near  Gairloch. 
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pututioiiii  which  Dr.  Burns  has  cast  upon  the  system.  Krrors 
they  are,  and  of  a  palpable  character;  but  they  are  far  enough 
removed  from  Antinomianism ;  and  wc  can  imagine  them  to  be 
very  innocently  hehl  by  individuals  of  a  certain  temperament. 
They  arc  but  ‘  the  exaggerations*  of  (Christian  doctrine ;  false, 
as  all  exaggerations  are,  but  enveloping  a  considerable  portion 
of  truth.  And  when  wc  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  ex¬ 
aggeration  has  not  its  origin  in  a  wilful  and  malignant  intention, 
hut  that  the  ott’ender  is  himself  the  victim  of  a  morbid  tempera¬ 
ment  of  mind,  which  distorts  his  perceptions,  but  leaves  his  af¬ 
fections  unperverted,  it  becomes  us  not  to  confound  bis  errors 
with  deliiKpiency  of  a  more  inveterate  character.  It  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  found  on  investigation,  that  no  heresy  ever  arose  in 
the  Church,  that  did  not  mainly  consist  in  a  too  exclusive,  and 
therefore  distorted  view  of  some  neglected  trutli.  This  appears 
to  be  the  case  w  ith  Mr.  Erskine’s  views  of  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  ;  and  those  parties  are  in  some  measure  answerable  for  his 
errors,  w  ho  have  cither  kept  back  or  darkened  the  truths  to 
which  his  erroneous  views  are  related.  \\  e  offer  no  apology 
for  Mr.  Erskine’s  sweeping  condemnation  of  all  wlio  dift'er  from 
him,  as  preachers  of  ‘  a  false  gospel.*  I’liis  is  the  mere  cant  of 
finaticism.  But  his  censures,  while  reprehensibly  indiscrimin¬ 
ate,  would  seem  not  to  l)c  wholly  without. occasion.  *  That  there 

*  is  ground  for  many  of  his  strictures  on  the  nature  and  ten- 

‘  dency  of  certain  doctrines,  and  modes  of  stating  doctrines,  \ 
‘  accords,’  Dr.  M  ardlaw  says,  ‘  with  iny  own  observation.*  It 
becomes  then  an  inteiesting  and  important  inquiry.  W  hat  are 
the  views  of  Christian  doctrine  which  have  repelled  Mr.  Ers- 
kine  from  orthodoxy,  and  by  what  process  has  he  been  led  to 
take  up  w  ith  his  present  opinions  f  How’  came  such  a  man  to 
go  so  far  w  rong  ?  As  a  general  answer,  no  doubt,  it  might  be 
truly  replied,  by  mistaking  bis  ow  n  reasonings  for  tlie  Scripture. 
But  the  case  deserves  a  more  specific  examination. 

*rbc  germ  of  the  whole  system  of  opinions  now  maintained 
by  Mr.  Erskine,  may  be  defected,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  h’is 
Essay  on  Eaitb ;  a  work  chargeable  with  that  w  ant  of  simplicity 
and  clearness  in  the  phraseology,  which  is  the  almost  certain 
indication  of  a  correspondent  want  of  clearness  in  the  ideas,  but 
full  of  admirable  sentiments  and  a  forcible  eloquence.  In  that 
work,  he  remarks,  that  the  usual  way  of  sjieaking  about  faith, 
and  distinguishing  difi'erent  kinds  of  faith,  ‘has  a  natural  ten- 

*  dency  to  draw  the  attention  away  from  the  thing  to  be  be- 
‘  lieveil,  and  to  engage  it  in  a  fruitless  examination  of  the  mental 
‘  0|H.'ration  of  believing*.  1  here  is,  we  think,  much  truth  and 
force  in  this  remark.  W  e  meet  with  the  same  idea  in  the  pub* 
lication  Ik'fore  us,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  very  erro¬ 
neous  statement  already  cited. 
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«  In  this  way  *»  «ty»  Mr.  Erskine,  '  a  mairs  thonj^hts  arc  entirely 
drawn  from  t)ie  contemplation  of  (^'s  character  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  confidence,  and  directed  to  his  own  character.  It  is  not 
what  (>od  is,  but  what  lie  is  himself,  that  is  of  importance  to  him. 
Fur  he  must  acquire  faith,  and  he  must  ascertain  that  he  has  faith,  l>e- 
fure  he  has  confidence  in  (iihI’s  forgiveness ;  for  none,  according  to  this 
.«>chemc,  arc  forgiven,  exa*pt  those  who  have  faith.* 

/«/.  Essay,  p.  xvi. 

Here  we  may  plainly  see,  how  Mr.  Erskine  has  been  misled. 
To  direct  a  sinner  to  seek  to  acquire  faith,  or  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  his  faith,  instead  of  setting  before  him  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  (fod  as  reconciling  the  world  to  himself  in  Christ 
Jesus,  he  justly  stigmatises  as  an  absurd  and  unscriptural  mode 
of  proceeding.  The  only  ground  of  a  sinner’s  hope  and  con¬ 
fidence  must  he,  the  character  and  promise  of  God.  Hut  then, 
what  aspect  does  tlie  character  of  God  present  to  the  unbe¬ 
liever,  to  waken  this  confidence?  According  to  the  usual  re¬ 
presentation,  Mr.  E.  thinks,  a  man  is  taught,  that,  till  he  has 
faith,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Divine  character  to  inspire  or  war¬ 
rant  it;  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  ‘  That  there  is  a  forgiveness  in 
‘  (tod,  hut  that  it  comes  forth  only  upon  those  who  liave  a  cer- 
‘  tain  character;  i,  e,  those  who  believe  or  do  some  particular 
*  thing’.  In  this  second  step  of  his  reasoning,  he  is  only  half 
wrong.  We  must  admit,  that  if  a  person  is  led  to  suppose,  that 
his  l>elieving  in  God  has  a  projntiatory  efficacy,  this  notion  is 
as  much  a  corruption  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  doctrine  that  his 
good  works,  his  alms,  or  his  penances,  can  appease  the  Divine 
anger,  and  merit  or  obtain  his  forgiveness.  And  it  is  to  such 
incautious  inodes  of  stating  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
that  Dr.  Wardlaw,  w’c  presume,  alludes,  when  he  .allows  that 
there  is  ground  for  many  of  Mr.  Erskine’s  strictures.  Hut,  if 
faith  does  not  propitiate  the  Divine  favour,  God  must  have 
been  propitiated  towards  us  antecedently  to  our  Irelieving. 
This  is  undeniably  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.  “  (iod  com- 
inendeth  his  love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sin¬ 
ners,  Christ  ilied  for  us . Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be 

a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood.”  Mr.  Erskine’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  ‘  the  forgiveness  of  the  whole 
‘  human  race  is  a  past  act  of  God,  declared  and  sealed  by 
‘  Christ’s  sacrifice.*  Now,  objectionable  a.s  is  this  representa¬ 
tion,  its  impropriety  is  chiefly  verbal ;  it  is  only  a  bad  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  Scriptural  sentiment.  “  God  reconciling  the  world  to 
himself  in  Christ  ”,  is  rendered  by  Mr.  Erskine,  God  forgiving 
the  whole  human  race.  Wherein  consists  the  difference?  Just 
in  the  difference  between  a  readiness  to  forgive,  and  the  actual  for¬ 
giveness  which  takes  place  on  the  acceptance  of  the  offered  pardon, 
i  he  Judge  of  the  world  is  propitiated ; — his  justice  will  now  admit 
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of  ihc  exercise  of  his  mercy there  is  no  longer  any  obstacle 
to  the  unhouiHleil  exercise  of  his  compassion,  but  that  which 
exists  in  the  actual  character  of  the  sinner ; — nothing  that  we 
can  do,  can  make  (jod  more  merciful,  because  that  mercy  is 
now  ficely  extended  to  all.  Hut  mercy  is  not  forgiveness;  and 
a  more  fatal  delusion  cannot  possess  the  mind  of  a  sinner,  than 
to  rely  upon  the  Divine  mercy,  and  yet,  to  despise  the  blessing 
of  forgiveness  that  proceeds  Vroin  it.  That  Mr.  Krskine  should 
confound  together  ideas  between  \vhich  an  intelligent  child  of 
four  years  old  is  able  to  discriminate,  is  most  surprising. 
Such  a  child,  when  conscious  of  having  oilended  his  parent, 
may  feel  confident  that  he  shall  obtain  forgiveness,  a  confidence 
founded  in  his  father’s  character,  while  he  may  yet  know  that 
he  is  not  forgiven.  Torgiveness  cannot  precede  the  actual  of¬ 
fence  ;  and  therefore,  although  the  scheme  and  purpose  of  the 
Divine  Mercy,  originating  in  the  glorious  Perfection  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  character,  date  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
yet,  to  represent  the  actual  forgiveness  of  the  human  race,  and 
consequently  of  every  individual,  as  being  a  past  act,  ante 
cedent  to  either  the  existence  or  the  sin  of  the  parties  forgiven, 
— is  something  w  orse  than  an  anachronism ;  it  is  a  palpable  sole¬ 
cism.  ^\•t,  liad  such  expressions  proceeded  from  an  unedu 
cated  mini,  of  humhle  piety,  but  not  very  clear  discernment, 
we  could  have  had  no  doubt  that  his  meaning,  though  clumsily 
expressed,  was  not  unscriptural.  We  have  yet  to  account  for 
Mr.  K  rskine’s  designedly  employing  them. 

If  our  believing  does  not,  by  appeasing  God  or  reconciling 
Him  to  us,  procure  our  pardon,  then,  Mr.  E.  seems  to  argue, 
we  must  be  pardoned  before  we  believe.  And  it  is  the  belief 
that  we  are  }>ard()ned,  and  the  assurance  of  it,  that  produce  in 
us  a  saving  change  of  character.  Here,  again,  an  undoubted 
truth  is  disguised  by  a  confusion  of  ideas.  That  which  1  am  to 
believe  as  true,  must  certainly  be  true  before  1  believe  it ;  1  do 
not  make  it  true  by  believing.  ‘  1  am  not*,  as  Howe  remarks, 
‘  to  pitch  my  faith  upon  an  object  which  is  hitherto  false,  and 

*  then  think  to  make  a  falsehood  truth  by  my  believing ;  but 
'  that  which  1  am  to  believe  as  true,  must  be  true  before  I  be- 

*  lieve  it,  and  the  truth  of  the  thing  is  the  reason  why  I  am  ob- 
‘  liged  to  believe  it.*  If,  then,  I  am  to  believe  that  God  loves 
me,  he  must  have  loved  me  before  1  believe.  If  1  am  to  feel  as¬ 
sured  that  he  has  pardoned  me,  he  must  have  pardoned  me 
l)efore  I  feel  that  assurance.  Such,  we  imagine,  would  be  Mr. 
Erskine’s  reasoning ;  and  hence  it  is  argued,  that  ‘  Christian  cha 

*  racter  can  be  built  on  no  other  foundation  than  personal  as- 
‘  surance  *. 

In  reply  to  this,  we  should  say,  first, — that  what  is  true  before 
a  sinner  rejK?nts  or  believes,  and  what,  as  true,  and  revealed  to 
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be  truth,  he  is  requiretl  to  believe,  is;  that  Gocl  hath  loved 
him  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die  for  him,  that 
whosoever  bclieveth  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life;  and  it  is  the  strong  personal  assurance  of  this  truth,  that 
turns  the  heart  to  God.  More  than  this,  no  contrite  sinner  ever 
required  as  the  ground  of  his  hope.  Were  we  to  tell  him,  that 
he  was  actually  pardoned  and  personally  accepted  before  he 
became  reconciled  to  God,  we  should  not  merely  deceive  him, 
but  should  lower  his  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Divine  Mercy, 
by  leading  him  to  confound  it  with  an  approbation  of  his  cha¬ 
racter.  All  that  he  is  required  to  believe  as  true,  was  true  be¬ 
fore  he  believed  it ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  as  Mr.  Erskine 
would  tench,  that  nothing  is  true  respecting  him  after  he  has 
embraced  the  Gospel,  which  w^as  not  true  before  it,  or  that  his 
state  has  undergone  no  change  in  consequence  of  what  he  feels 
to  be  an  infinite  change  in  his  views  of  God  and  of  himself. 
That  God  has  forgiven  liim,  the  Christian  may  know ;  but  that 
knowledge  is  not  the  object  of  faith.  It  is  no  where  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures,  that  we  are  forgiven,  or  that  we  are  true 
Christians  ;  and  therefore  it  can  be  no  exercise  of  faith  to  be 
persuaded  of  it.  That  the  believer  has  passed  from  death  to 
life,  he  must  know',  not  by  faith,  but  by  consciousness.  “  And 
hereby  we  know  that  w'e  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  command¬ 
ments.”  “  And  hereby  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the 
Spirit  which  he  hath  given  us.”*  It  would  be  just  as  Scriptu¬ 
ral,  just  as  rational,  to  teach  a  man  that  he  had  always  been 
sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  that  he  had  alw^’s  been 
justified  by  the  blood  of  the  Atonement.  Nay,  Mr.  Erskine’s 
doctrine  is  really  chargeable  with  the  very  tendency  which  he  as¬ 
cribes  to  the  representations  he  is  controverting;  it  draws  away 
the  thoughts  from  the  contemplation  of  God’s  character  as  a 
foundation  of  confidence,  in  order  to  direct  them,— not,  in¬ 
deed  to  the  individual’s  own  character,  but  to  a  fact  respect¬ 
ing  his  own  condition.  It  diverts  his  mind  from  the  mer^ 
of  (iod  as  the  Pardoner,  to  his  own  case  as  pardoned.  It 
teaches  him  to  trust,  not  in  a  present  promise,  but  in  a  past 
act, — and  that  act,  not  the  death  of  Christ  for  his  sins,  not  the 
gift  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  not  a  provisipn  of  mercy, 
— but,  his  own  actual*  and  personal  inclusion  in  a  general  am¬ 
nesty  ;  when  all  that  is  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  is  that  amnesty 
itself.  The  oWeet  of  his  faith  is  not  the  mercy  or  the  promise  of 
God,  on  Mr.Erskine’s  shewing,  but  simply  a  Divine  transaction. 

Mr.  Erskine  remarks,  that  *’  the  offer  of  the  Gospel  does  not 
*  refer  to  the  pardon,  but  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  pardon* ;  and 
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by  insisting  upon  tliis  as  ‘  an  important  distinction  *,  he  l)etr.avs 
his  own  incapacity  to  distinguish  ariglit.  ^^'hat  the  (fospel 
offers  is,  eternal  life;  and  Mr.  K.  might  as  well  say,  that  offer 
does  not  refer  to  eternal  life,  hut  to  the  enjoyment  of  eternal 
life.  If  we  are  not  already  narUikers  of  eternal  life,  our  obtain¬ 
ing  it  must  be  conditional,  involving  our  undergoing  some 
change;  and  if  so,  according  to  his  mode  of  arguing,  that 
change,  when  attained,  must  be  the  object  of  our  confidence ; 
and  thus  we  shall  be  ‘  resting,  not  upon  God’s  character,  but 
‘  upon  our  own.’  Or,  to  put  it  in  his  own  words,  if  we  are  not 
already  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pardon,  our  enjoyment  of  it 
must  be  conditional,  on  our  undergoing  some  change,  and  that 
change  must  be  the  ground  of  our  confidence.  So  that,  as  i)r. 
Hums  has  ably  shewn,  nothing  is  gained  by  our  Author’s  blun¬ 
dering  attempts  at  refinement. 

'  Tell  iiu*  not  says  Dr.  II.  ‘  of  unconditlonalism  ;  the  thing,  in 
your  si*nse  c»f  it,  cannot  exist,  unless  you  strike  away  t'vcry  thing  that 
lies  ill  the  midway  In'twecn  man  in  his  natural  state  of  pollution  and 
guilt,  and  man  as  re-exalted  to  the  iH'atific  vision,  y  our  faith  of  hetPig 
ftardoncil,  is  just  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  in  order  to  our  In'ing  par- 
doiHHi ;  and  l>oth  arc  equal  in  regard  to  conditionality.  Neither  is 
meritorious.  lioth  are  supjHKsed  to  be  the  result  of  a  divine  influence 
on  the  mind.  You  sjiy,  that  unless  wc  believe  that  wc  are  pardoned, 
we  arc  not  one  whit  lietter  than  if  we  were  not  pardoned  ;  and  tre  say, 
that  unless  we  Udieve  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  not  Ik?  |)ar- 
doned  at  idl.  Yours  is  a  pardon  past,  in  so  far  as  the  statute-book  is 
concerned,  but  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  Indieve  that  it  is  so :  Ours 
is  a  pardmi  that  is  o{hmi  to  all,  but  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  actually 
accept  of  it.  And  where  is  the  difference,  as  to  the  glory  of  grace  in 
the  provision  thus  made  f\»r  the  sinner  ?  and  where  is  the  difference  as 
to  the  sup|H»st'd  conditionality  ?  Both  systems  set  aside  the  notion  of 
conditions,  in  the  ordinary  and  commercial  sense  of  tlie  term  ;  but  nci- 
thrr  do<*s  set  them  aside  as  essential  ]>re-requisites  in  order  to  the  nc- 
iual  enjoyment  of  the  treasures  of  grace. 

‘  If  your  scheme  gains  you  nothing  as  to  unconditional  pardonyii 
ivrtainly  gains  you  nothing  as  to  unconditional  salvation.  Pardon,  on 
your  tluHiry,  is  a  small  matter  ;  for  multitudes  have  it  and  yet  jKjrish 
everlastingly  :  and  where  is  the  splendid  revenue  of  glory  that  you 
bring  to  your  Creator  and  Redeemer,  by  making  that  unconditional, 
which  a  man  may  have  and  yet  perish  for  cver.^  *  pp.  9,  10. 

Hut,  ns  wc  have  already  intimated,  our  design  in  entering 
upon  this  discussion,  was  not  to  confute  Mr.  Krskinc’s  ‘heresy’, 
but  to  analyse  it,  and  to  point  out  the  truths  to  which  it  is  rc- 
latcil.  And  we  must  he  allowed  to  think,  that  too  frequently, 
the  Christian  dm'trine  suffei*s  from  opposite  mis-statements.  In 
insisting  upon  faith,  the  nreacher  is  apt  to  convey  this  notion ; 
that  God  will  be  merciful,  if  wc  believe.  Instead  of  tins,  man 
should  be  taught,  that  Ciod  is  infinite  in  mercy,  whether  we  be- 
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lieve  or  not ;  that  our  faith  cannot  aliect  the  character  of  God, 
or  make  him  more  merciful ;  that  there  is  every  thin^  to  engage 
the  love,  and  hope,  and  confidence  of  man,  in  the  Divine  Good¬ 
ness,  as  much  before  as  after  his  conversion, — with  this  only 
and  awful  diHerence,  that  mercy,  if  despised,  aggravates  the 
guilt  of  the  impenitent.  But  “  the  goodness  of  (jod  leadctli 
inviteth  to  repentance.”  “  God  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender 
nu'rcies  are  over  all  his  works.”  The  goodness  of  God  dis¬ 
played  in  his  works,  is  the  manifestation  of  his  essential  benevo¬ 
lence.  Our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  “  inaketh  his  sun  to  rise 
upon  the  evil  and  u))on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust.”  In  this,  his  “perfection”  is  manifest. 

“  lie  hath  not  left  himself  without  a  witness  ”,  even  among  the 
heathen,  “  in  that  he  did  good  and  gave  them  rain  from  heaven 
and  fruitfid  seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.” 
And  it  is  the  consummation,  the  crowning  display  of  this  same 
love  to  the  human  race,  that  “  He  has  sent  his  Son  to  be  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins.”  •  Every  thing  in  our  representations 
of  the  Divine  character,  which  obscures  this  cardinal  truth, 
tends  to  harden  and  repel  the  sinner.  God  is  good ;  therefore 
love  him,  therefore  return  to  him.  This  is  the  truth  by  which  to 
work  upon  the  mind  as  w  ell  of  the  child  as  of  the  adult  transgres¬ 
sor.  This  is  the  moral  instrument  of  education,  the  very  engine 
of  conversion, — the  truth  that  “  God  is  love.”  We  need  not 
tell  a  man,  that  God  has  forgiven  him,  that  God  is  pleased  with 
him,  that  God  has  elected  him :  all  this  would  be  unnecessary, 
even  if  it  were  not  false.  But  w'c  may  tell  him,  that  God  has 
compassion  towards  him ;  that  He  has  given  his  Son  for  his 
salvation;  that  He  desires  his  eternal  happiness.  In  the  fa¬ 
therly  character  of  God  towards  the  work  of  his  hands,  towards 
his  creatures  as  such,  ns  exhibited  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  there 
is  the  most  unbounded  encouragement  to  trust  in  his  mercy,— 
the  strongest  inducement  to  return  to  him  against  whom  we 
have  sinned,  yet  who  hath  so  loved  us  “  while  we  were  yet 
sinners.” 

Now',  in  such  generous,  unembarrassed  exhibitions  of  the 
Divine  Goodness  as  these,  Orthodoxy  is  not  given  to  in¬ 
dulge.  We  cannot  hear  too  much  of  God*s  sovereign  grace 
towards  his  people,  but  we  certainly  hear  too  little  of  his  love 
towards  his  creatures.  That  w  e  cannot  love  God,  till  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  has  loved  us,  is  most  certain.  Had  Mr.  Erskine 
confined  himself  to  the  maintenance  and  illustration  of  this 
Scriptural  position,  he  would  have  occupied  ground  unassail¬ 
able.  He  is  right,  when  he  distinguishes  the  religion  of  nature 
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from  that  of  the  Bible,  by  tliis  grand  characteristic ;  that,  while 
the  former  teaches  man  to  seek  to  appease  the  anger  of  a 
powerful  and  offended  Being,  the  latter  alone  exhibits  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  making  overtures  of  reconciliation  to  his  hostile 
creatures.  That  is  a  false  religion,  under  whatever  name  it 
passes,  which  sets  us  upon  seeking  to  produce  a  change  in  the 
mind  of  Ciod  :  the  true  religion  teaches,  that  the  only  necessary, 
the  only  possible  change  must  he  wrought  in  us.  ‘  The  Scrip- 

*  ture  \  says  Tyiulale,  *  speaketh  ns  a  father  doth  to  his  young 

*  son:  Do  this  or  that,  and  then  1  will  love  thee.  Yet,  the  fa- 
‘  ther  loveth  the  son  first,  and  studicth,  with  all  his  power  and 
‘  wit,  to  overcome  his  child  with  love  and  with  kindness  to  make 

*  him  do  that  which  is  comely,  honest,  and  good  for  itself.*  Could 
the  infinite  pity  of  our  Heavenly  Father  be  more  emphatically, 
more  touchingly  displayed,  than  in  the  gift  of  his  only  Son,  in 
the  promise  of  free  forgiveness  to  every  penitent,  and  of  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  every  suppliant? 

VVe  cannot  sufliciently  express  our  astonishment  and  grief, 
that  Mr.  Krskine  should  represent  all  this  as  of  no  avail,  unless 
we  add  to  the  “  faithful  saying  **,  what  he  considers  as  alone 
adapted  to  make  it  worthy  of  all  acceptation  ” ;  namely,  that 
the  sins  of  the  penitent  were  forgiven  him  before  he  was  born ! 
No  assurance  snort  of  this,  which  is  assuredly  not  the  assurance 
of  faith,  will,  he  imagines,  have  any  oftective  moral  influence. 
He  thinks  that,  without  this  false  and  unauthorized  assurance, 
there  can  be  awaked  no  love  to  God.  The  Scripture  just  re¬ 
verses  the  matter,  teaching  ns,  that  without  love,  there  can  be 
no  assurance  of  heart  before  (lod ; — that  “  the  spirit  of  adop¬ 
tion  **  is  the  only  undeceiving  token  of  our  being  the  children  of 
(iod*.  We  will  not  call  Mr.  Erskine  heretic;  but  we  must 
tell  him  with  all  respect  and  kindness,  that  he  errs,  not  know¬ 
ing  the  Scriptures.  An  intense  perception  of  a  detached  truth, 
and,  superinduced  upon  this,  first  a  false  notion  as  to  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  of  the  Ciospel  testimony,  and  then  false  reasoning 
as  to  the  specific  moral  effect  of  the  different  announcements, 
have  warped  his  mind  from  the  simplicity  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  Kectify  this  one  false  notion,  which  substitutes  pardon 
for  mercy,  and  confounds  universal  forgiveness  with  universal 
redemption,  and  there  will  be  much  that  is  both  true  and  im- 
|H)rtant  in  the  following  statements. 

‘  Si>  long  as  a  man  is  not  sure  that  God  loves  him,  and  has  forgiven 
him,  he  Ciinnot  he  siitistied  with  (hnl  as  He  is — he  cannot  but  wish 
that  he  o»uld  change  G<k1  and  c<mtrol  His  will — he  would  think  him¬ 
self  safer  in  his  own  hands,  than  in  Go<l’s.  Now  what  is  all  this,  but 
wishing  that  he  himself  were  (Jod?  What  does  it  mean,  but  that  if 
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he  hiul  |>ower  ncconling  Ui  his  he  would  wre«t  the  sceptre  out  of 
the  hand  of  fitnl  ?  Thi*  must  Ik*  the  state  of  every  man  until  he 
knows  that  (lod  loves  him,  and  has  foiviven  him.  He  cannot  but 
H-ish  that  lie  hud  tlie  choosing  of  his  ow'ii  lot,  for  time  and  for  eternity, 
until  he  knows  that  ho  is  in  the  hands  of  one  who  regards  his  interests, 
ut  least,  as  tenderly  as  he  does  himsi‘lf.  And  he  cannot  in  reastm,  or 
in  possibility,  believe  this  of  (rod,  until  he  knows  that  his  righteous 
condemnation  is  reuioved  off  from  him,  and  that  He  loves  him  freely. 
And  thus,  until  he  knows  this,  he  is  necessarily  in  heart  a  rebel  against 
God,  and  the  history  of  his  existence,  is  just  a  history  plans  and 
arrangements  to  secure  a  happiness  to  himself  inde|K*udent  of  (iod, 
and  to  guard  himself  from  evils  which  he  apprehends  from  (ioil's 
])lan.  lie  plans  for  his  conif(»rt  in  this  \vorld,  and  for  his  safety  in 
the  next  world,  as  if  he  were  in  the  hand  of  an  unfriendly  }>ower. 

*  No  one  can  doubt,  that  it  W'ould  be  welcomed  as  giMHl  news,  by  al¬ 
most  the  wliole  human  race,  if  they  were  told,  **  that  they  might 
**  chiKsK'  their  own  lot  for  time  and  for  eternity.'*  And  why  would  it 
be  welcomed  us  good  uew's,  but  lK*cause  they  feel  that  they  would  be 
safer  in  their  own  hands  than  in  God’s?  Every  man  who  feeU  in  this 
way,  would  be  God  if  he  could --uud  every  man  who  does  not  know 
that  his  sins  are  forgiven,  must  feel  in  this  way  ;  he  must  fi*el  tliat  be 
woidd  be  safer  in  his  own  hands  than  in  God’s — and  therefore  ho  is  in 
heart  a  rebel.  There  are  probably  very  few  who  would  directly  avow 
such  a  wish  as  to  usurp  the  throne  of  God,  or  to  control  hit  will— 
there  arc  jirobably  very  few*  wlio  even  in  the  secret  of  their  own  hearts, 
are  conscious  of  such  a  wish— for  they  know  the  fruitlessness  of  such 
a  wish,  and  they  fear  the  power  of  Him  who  searclieth  the  hearts ;  but 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  every  man  who  w  ould  feel  himself  to  be  safer 
in  his  own  hands  than  in  God’s,  must  have  the  wish  that  he  were  in 
his  own  hands— and  this  is  just  wi.shiug,  that  he  himself  were  Godi 
.And  is  it  pos.sible  for  a  man  who  feels  himself  to  be  walking  on  the 
verge  of  eternity,  and  who  has  apprehciisioiKi  that  this  eternity  may 
Ih!  an  eternity  of  misery  to  him,  in  consequenco  of  tlie  condemnatkvn 
of  God  resting  uiK>n  liiin,  is  it  possible  for  him  in  such  circumstances, 
not  to  wish  that  he  were  in  his  own  hands?  He  may  know  tliat  he 
ought  not  to  wish  it,  and  he  may  make  this  un.Hwer,  hut  it  is  not  an 
answer  to  my  question.  There  is  a  prodigious  delusion  contained  in 
the  answer,  we  ought  to  submit  to  the  W'ill  of  God.”  A  man  thinks 
that,  by  acknowledging  this  to  lie  n  duty,  he  has  actually  done  the 
duty.  Jhit  this  is  nothing — a  religion  which  only  toiches  man  his 
duty,  is  of  no  value  to  mau — the  religion  which  he  needs,  is  one  which 
contiins  a  provision  for  converting  the  hwwledge  of'  July  into  the  act* 
ing  of  the  will.  A  religion  which  does  not  provide  for  this,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  useless — and  such  is  every  religion  wliich  requires  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  heart,  without  declaring  that  sin  is  forgiven.  The  duty 
may  be  admitted,  but  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  it  can  be  com¬ 
plied  with.  For  a  man  cannot  submit  in  heart  to  God,  until  he  knows 
himself  to  be  safe  in  God's  hands — and  he  cannot  know  himself  to  be 
•safe  in  God’s  hands,  until  he  knoivs  himself  to  be  forgiven.’ 

pp.  xi— xi%'. 
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*  The  whole  of  inau'H  churacter  de|»en(ls  on  w'hut  is  the  ground  of 
hitt  nnirtdence.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  the  t'stahlishinent  of  the  Irut 
ground  of  confidence,  is  the  great  object  of  the  true  religifui- 

‘  The  basis  or  very  first  principle  of  the  character  which  Christian¬ 
ity  recniires,  is  a  ctmfidence  that  we  are  j>er.wn(illtf  interested  in  the 
love  tif  (iml,  which  gave  (’hrist  to  the  world,  and  in  the  sacrifice  which 
i-hrist  offered  u|)  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  in  the  forgiveness 
which  was  inanifi*sted  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  And  this  con¬ 
fidence  is  founded  on  the  fiict,  that  (hal  has  declared  this  as  a  truth 
to  every  human  lH*ing.  This  is  personal  assurancct  and  I  mean  to  say, 
that  the  Christiuii  character  am  he  built  on  no  other  foundation  than 
this  |H*rsonal  assurance,  and  that  no  man  ran  obey  the  least  of  God’s 
commandments  without  it.  Ih*aiuse  the  law  is  love — and  we  can  only 
h»ve,  by  knowing  ourselves  loved  and  forgiven.  The  character  which 
is  produced  by  the  hofn*  of  obtaining  a  forgiveness,  is  quite  different 
from  the  character  which  is  pn>dnced  by  the  knowledge  of  an  unde¬ 
served  forgiveness  already  jiast  ;  for  the  one  character  is  selfishness, 
and  the  other  is  love.  And  the  religion  which  incnlaites  the  one  cha¬ 
racter,  is  quite  different  fnnn  the  religion  which  inculcates  the  other. 
And  the  (tml  who  rt'quires  the  one  churacter,  is  quite  different  from 


the  God  who  requirra  the  other. 

‘  If  an  external  amduct  were  all  that  the  law  of  GchI  required,  then 
a  ]irinciple  of  selfishness  might  olK*y  it,  and  a  hope  of  obtaining  par- 
ilon  and  of  avoiding  punishment  might  Ih'  a  sufheient  motive  to  ope¬ 
rate  on  that  selfishness :  but  if  the  law  really  requires  love,  then  no¬ 
thing  short  of  a  jHTsonal  assuranct*  of  being  lov4*d  and  forgiven  can 
Ih*  a  sufficient  motive,  for  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  no  man  am  love 
(whI,  or  hsik  upon  him  otherwise  than  as  an  enemy,  until  he  knows 
that  lie  has  forgiven  him  his  sins,  and  loves  him  ns  a  father;  for  “we 
“  love  (fotl,  lHH*mi8e  lie  first  lovetl  ns.”  Why  then  is  the  necessity  of 
])tfrsonal  assurance  so  generally  denied  amongst  ns  Just  lK*cause  the 
gi*neral  religion  of  our  land,  is,  that  the  gospt*l  does  not  tell  any  man 
that  his  sins  are  forgiven.  Now  if  this  Ik*  so,  a  man  may  l)elicvc  the 
gospel  without  knowing  that  his  sins  are  forgiven  him ;  that  is,  with¬ 
out  personal  assurance  ;  for  faith  cannot  draw  more  out  of  the  gospel 
than  what  is  in  it.  And  if  he  may  believe  the  giwpel  without  per- 
s<»nal  assurance,  he  may  Ik*  s;ived  w'ithout  personal  assurance,  for  he 
that  iH'lieveth  the  gosp«‘l  is  ct*rtainly  saved.  Hut  if  a  man  can  be 
saved  without  a  iH'rsonal  assurance  that  his  sins  are  forgiven  him,  he 
may  l#e  saved  without  confidence  in  (hul,  or  love  to  (iml,  or  giving 
glory  to  (hnl ;  for  he  amnot  have  confidena*  in  (lod,  nor  am  he  love 
(mkI,  nor  give  (hnl  glory  until  he  knows  that  his  sins  are  forgiven.  Yet 
the  very  meaning  of  salvation  is  the  having  confidena*  in  Gal,  and 
loving  G(m1,  and  giving  him  glory  ;  for  the  fall  of  man  ransists  in  dis¬ 
trusting  («hI.  ami  l)eing  at  enmity  with  (hnl,  and  refusing  Him  glory. 

*  It  may  appear  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  carnal 
mind  prefers  this  uucrrfahi  gosjH*!,  which  s|H*nks  tinly  of  a  tray  of  ob* 
iainin^  fnirtlon,  to  the  true  one  which  sj>eaks  of  a  pardon  already  past, 
having  iMfii  obtainal  through  the  bhiod  of  Christ.  And  the  reason  is, 
that  it  dfH*s  mit  lay  such  a  weight  of  anidem nation  on  man,  nor  does 
it  bring  him  directly  faci*  to  faa*  with  God,  as  the  true  gospel  does.  It 
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d<ifs  not  charge  him  with  the  gnilt  of  trampling  on  the  love  and  blood 
«>f  Christ,  for  that  love  and  that  bhMMl,  according  to  it,  are  only  set  lie* 
hire  him,  they  are  not  actually  uimn  him.  And  it  does  not  charge  him 
u  ith  the  guilt  of  making  (f(Ki  a  liar,  although  he  continues  to  distrust 
(fod,  and  thus  to  dislionour  Him  ;  for  if  (itKi  dot's  nut  tell  him  that  his 
sins  are  forgiven,  he  is  not  making  Hod  a  liar  by  thinking  that  they 
are  nt>t  f(»rgiven.  It  tolls  him  that  Gml’s  forgiveness  is  just  within  his 
reach,  and  that  he  may  have  it  by  Indieving  something,  (of  which  he 
has  no  definite  idea,  but  which  of  itself  can  give  him  no  comfort,)  and 
by  using  what  are  called  the  means  of  grace,  that  is  by  praying  and 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  repentance  and  amendment.  And  he  has 
a  s<»rt  of  ease  of  mind  in  the  thought  that  forgiveness  is  so  near  him, 
and  that  as  he  is  in  the  way  of  getting  it  by  using  the  means  of  grace, 
he  is  doing  his  part,  and  so  aiiinot  be  in  any  great  danger.  And  thus 
he  is  not  obliged  to  look  for  his  confidence  directly  and  solely  into  the 
mind  and  character  of  the  living,  and  mighty,  and  holy  God,  who  is 
ever  nresent,  but  he  may  have  a  confidence  out  of  God’s  presence ;  and 
thus  he  gains  the  power  of  enjoying  .re//,  without  fear  of  consequences. 
Whereas  the  true  gospel,  which  declares  forgiveness  through  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Christ,  as  an  act  already  past,  charges  every  one  who  is  not  re¬ 
joicing  in  it,  with  the  guift  of  making  Gml  a  liar,  and  condemns  all 
j>euce  which  is  not  drawn  from  the  perception  of  (lod’s  character,  and 
thus  gives  no  nxmi  for  the  enjoyment  of  self.  For  our  pardon  is 
written  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  no  copy  can  be  taken  of  it ;  we 
must  read  it  in  the  blood  itself,  in  that  very  blood  which  condemns 
sill.  And  this  characteristic  of  it,  whilst  it  gives  it  its  s;inctifyiiig 
virtue,  makes  it  disquieting  and  burdensome  to  the  carnal  mind. 

‘  This  is  of  great  importance.  The  very  notion  of  a  God,  as  the 
root  of  all  being,  and  the  source  of  all  power,  involves  the  principle, 
that  happiness  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  of  one  mind  with 
Him.  And  therefore  the  exliiLition  of  His  character  must  always  l)c 
regarded  as  an  exhibition  of  the  only  possible  condition  of  true  blessed¬ 
ness  in  the  intelligent  creature.  Ana  nothing  surely  can  demonstrate 
thoroughly  the  opjx)sition  of  God’s  character  to  all  sin,  as  this,  that 
in  the  very  deed  of  pardon,  in  the  very  deed  which  shews  the  immen¬ 
sity  of  His  tenderness  and  love  to\rards  the  sinner,  there  should  ap- 
p<*ar  such  an  unrt'lenting  and  uncompromising  abhorrence  of  sin.  The 
]mrdon  is  the  form  in  which  (iml  declares  His  character  in  relation  to 
sinners.  And  that  character  is  thus  declart'd  for  the  pnr|M)seof  being 
infust*d  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear  of  it,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
|H»se  4»f  leading  any  one  to  suppose  such  an  alisurdity  a.s  that  he  may 
live  comfortably  and  safely  in  the  very  mid.st  of  a  power  which  is  the 
only  ])owcr  of  the  universe,  and  the  only  nxjt  of  bi'ing,  whilst  he  con¬ 
tinues  at  direct  variance  with  all  the  principles  on  which  that  power 
acts.  The  pardon  of  the  gospi'l  declares  the  bar  reimwed,  which  sin 
had  rc'ared  l)etween  G<k1  and  man,  and  whicli  prevented  the  previously 
existing  love  of  Gtnl  from  flowing  forth  up(»n  the  creature  ;  but  no 
conceivable  pardon  could  ever  undo  the  necessary  connexion  between 
misery  in  the  creature  and  opjM)sition  to  the  w  ill  of  the  Creator.  And, 
l»esides  this,  there  is  also  the  condemnation  at  last  for  the  rejection  of 
the  goe|)€l,  and  the  penalty  of  the  second  death.’  pp.  xxx— xxxv. 
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fn  much  that  Mi.  Krskine  proceed#  to  say  of  tlie  importance 
of  personal  assurance,  in  order  to  the  life  of  religion,  we  should 
also  concur,  did  he  imt  confound  the  ‘assurance  ot  faith*  in  the 
Divine  promise,  with  a  description  of  ]H‘rsonal  assurance  which 
can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  he  only  the  matter  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  *  l^ersonal  assurance*,  he  tells  us,  ‘  is  nothing  more  or 
‘  less  than  the  faith  of  the  gosj>el  :*  and  we  agree  with  him.  Of 
that  assurance,  however,  wliicli  is  faith,  the  Divine  testimony  is 
the  only  object.  l>ut  there  is  another  kind  of  assurance,  which 
is,  in  fact,  only  self-knowledge ;  and  after  this,  every  Christian 
is  directed  to  aspire.  “  l^xamine  yourselves  whether  ye  be  in 
the  faith  ;  ]>rovc  yourselves.  Know  ye  not  your  own  selves, 
how  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you,  except  ye  he  reprobates?’* 
(i?  ('or.  xiii.  />.) 

’I'hcrc  is  nnotlier  consideration,  which  must  not  be  wholly 
overlooked,  namely;  that  Mr.  Krskinc*s  views  of  justification 
seem  to  leave  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  (iod*s  paternal  forgive¬ 
ness  towards  thoM*  uhom  he  has  received  into  his  family.  But, 
as  lu*  has  not  explicitly  iMlvcrted  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 
shall  contt'ul  ourselves  with  remarking,  that  that  theology  must 
lx*  essentially  erroneous,  which  confounds  the  judicial  pardon  of  a 
relaJ,  with  the  forgiveness  continually  renewed  towards  a  child. 

W’e  cannot  close  this  article  w'ithont  deploring  the  spirit  of 
strife  which  has  manifested  itself  in  both  Mr.  Krskine  and  his 
little  sect,  and  in  those  who  have  raised  the  cry  of  heresy  against 
him.  h*arnestly  would  we  recommend  to  all  parties,  if  they 
wonhl  listen  to  ns,  a  devout  perusal  of  Mr.  Howe’s  admirable 
sermons  on  the  “  (’arnality  of  Keligions  Contention.**  Similar 
disputes,  we  find,  were  rife  in  his  day,  particularly  as  to  the  very 
starling-point  of  this  controversy,  the  nature  of  faith.  *  And  now 

*  furl  her,*  he  remarks,  *  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  faitli  in  a 
‘  lleileemer  is  necessary  to  salvation.  But  here,  what  disputes* 

*  are  there  raised,  with  what  fervour  are  they  managed,  con- 
‘  ceriiing  the  place  of  fakh,  or  the  kind  of  necessity  which  it  is 
‘  of  in  order  to  the  safe  state  of  a  sinner!  A  like  case  as  if  a 
V  condemned  malefactor  is  told  of  his  prince’s  professed  gracious 

*  intentions  towards  him,  hut  he  doubts  the  sincerity  of  his  pro- 

*  fessions.  I  le  gives  him  nil  desirable  assurance,  and  tells  him, 

*  Do  hut  trust  me,  nnd  all  shall  he  well.  But  he  presently  falls 
‘  disputing :  “  Yea,  hut  how  am  I  to  consider  this  trust?  Which 

*  w  ay  is  it  to  contribute  low  ards  my  safety  or  welfare  ?  Is  it  to  be 

*  an  instrument  or  a  condition  ?  I  low’  absurd  an  abuse  Were 
‘  this  of  the  clemency  of  a  propitious  prince!  If  there  were  a 

*  public  proclamation  of  pardon  to  many  offenders  at  once  con- 
‘  ccriied  together,  and  they  all  agree  only  to  disagree,  to  vie  with 
‘  one  another  their  skill  in  criticising  upon  the  words,  or  in  dis- 

*  pnting  the  method,  contending  about  tlie  order  andcolierencc  of 
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*  parts;  wluit  clemency  wouUl  not  this  provoke  to  the  highest  re- 

*  siMitinent  anil  indignation !  And  what  now  can  be  stranger,  or 
‘  more  perverse,  than  that  a  revelation  from  heaven  of  so  much 

*  good  will  to  men,  in  the  substance  so  plain,  and  that  so  directly 

*  concerns  the  salvation  of  souls,  should  be  so  torn  and  mangled, 
<  — considered  for  no  purpose  less  than  that  for  which  it  waa 

*  vouchsafed  ;  and  that  the  very  end  itself  should  be  in  so  great 

*  part  eluded,  that  was  so  kindly  designed  in  it! ... .  One  comes 

*  and  pretends  to  shew  that  order  of  these  things  in  one  way,  so 

*  as  to  compose  a  scheme  of  them  that  is  represented  as  most 

*  necessary  to  be  observed  and  held  to.  No,  saith  another,  I 

*  will  give  you  a  corrector  scheme  of  salvation  another  way ;  and 

*  he  mightily  presses  the  necessity  of  that  scheme,  and  the  dan- 

*  gcrous  mistakes  of  the  other.  And  thus,  they  cover  a  plain 

*  way  with  thorns  and  briars  ;  they  do  not  instruct,  but  perplex 

*  and  distract  whom  they  should  direct;  create  distinctions  and 

*  oppositions  of  scheme  to  scheme,  not  only  without  necessity, 

*  but  almost  without  a  diflercncc  ;  and  yet  insist  with  vehemency, 

'  and  lay  meifs  salvation  upon  their  understanding  the  matter  so 

*  and  so ;  when  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  thousands  have  been  saved, 

*  who  never  heard  of  either  the  one  scheme  or  the  other,  as 

*  they  are  distinguished  and  opposed  to  each  other.  Who  can 
‘justify  this?*  * 
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subject  of  these  pamphlets  is  not  likely,  we  fear,  to 
excite  a  very  deep  or  general  sympathy  on  tnis  side  of  the 
Atlantic ;  yet,  it  is  one  in  which  every  Christian  philanthropist 
must  take  a  melancholy  interest.  It  relates  to  the  fate  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  civilized  remnant  of  the  Indian  race  in  North 
America, — the  Cherokees  of  Georgia,  whom  it  is  proposed,  in 
utter  contempt  of  the  most  solemn  guarantees  and  treaties,  for¬ 
cibly  to  dispossess  of  their  territory,  and  to  locate  on  a  district 
West  of  the  IVIississippi.  The  Legislature  of  Georgia  openly 


•  Howe’s  Works,  VoL  iv.  pp.  114,  15. 
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maintain  a  right  not  only  to  jurisdiction  over  the  Cherokees, 
but  to  the  soil  on  which  they  have  resided  from  time  immemorial, 
and  declare  their  determination  to  take  possession  of  such  parts 
of  their  territory  as  shall  seem  good  to  them,  hor  this  arbitrary 
proceeding,  there  does  not  a])pear,  on  the  face  of  things,  to  be 
the  slightest  political  reason,  beyond  the  wish,  on  the  part  of 
the  (ieorgia  aristocrasy,  to  get  the  lands,  and  to  square  their 
territory  a  little  more  to  their  satisfaction,  so  that  it  may  have 
a  better  appearance  in  the  Map.  'fhe  Americans  arc  very  pre¬ 
cise  and  accurate  geographers.  They  like  to  have  a  capital 
precisely  in  the  centre  of  the  state, — to  have  the  counties  and 
departments  cut  otit,  mathematically,  into  parallelograms  of  so 
many  square  miles, —  and  to  have  well-defined  and  picturesque 
boundaries.  The  Cherokee  territory  is  an  eye-sore  to  these 
politicians.  It  is  a  Naboth’s  vineyard  in  their  sight.  And 

though  the  Cieorgians  have  abundance  of  land  yet  unoccupied, 
ami  the  Cherokees  are  very  peaceable  and  unoffending,  rapidly 
advancing  in  civilization,  and  incapable  of  becoming  in  any  way 
dangerous  neighbours,  still,  they  must  be  ousted.  The  present 
neigid)ours  of  the  Cherokees  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  men 
of  some  property,  res]>ectable  agriculturists,  wrho  would  not,  wre 
arc  informed,  think  of  encroaching  upon  the  Indian  lands,  if 
the  sentence  of  the  law  w  ere  pronounced  firmly  in  favour  of  the 
occupants  of  the  soil. 

‘  Stealing;  from  the  Indians  is  bv  no  means  so  common  as  it  was 
fifuvii  years  i\go.  One  reason  is,  that  the  worst  class  of  white  settlers 
have  migrated  further  west.  They  are  stated  even  now  to  hover  round 
the  emigrant  CnH.‘ks,  like  vultures.  It  mav  Ik*  laid  dow*n  as  a  maxim, 
that  so  long  as  Indians  ]>osm4*ss  any  thing  wfiich  is  an  object  of  cupidity 
to  the  whites,  they  will  Ik*  exp<»sed  to  the  frauds  of  interested  sjiecu- 
Utors,  or  the  intrusion  of  idle  luid  worthless  vagrants ;  and  the  further 
removed  the  Indians  lure  from  the  notice  of  the  (tovernment,  the  greater 
will  he  their  exiKisure  to  the  arts  or  the  violence  of  seltish  and  unprin 
cipled  men.*  n  iUiam  Penn,  p.  98. 

The  pro|>osed  removal  of  the  Cherokees  would  place  them 
in  circumstances  which  would  render  them  more  exposed  than 
ever  to  these  insidious  or  violent  encroachments;  leaving  them 
in  fact,  no  other  moans  of  defence  or  redress,  than  an  armed 
resistance.  Deprived  of  the  protection  of  any  State  legislature 
or  executive,  they  would  ap|>cal  in  vain  to  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  they  already  find  too  impotent  to  do  them  justice, 
or  to  enforce  iu  own  solemn  treaties.  In  answer  to  their  call  for 
protection,  they  have  been  informed  by  the  President,  Umt  the 
constitution  of  the  federal  union  is  unable  to  control  the  acts  oil 
the  Georgia  Legislature,  without  violating  a  provision  of  the 
constitution.  *  It  is  too  late  to  inquire  \  says  President  Jack- 
son,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  ‘  tckeiltcr  ii  was  just  m  the 
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*  United  States^  to  incliicie  tliem  and  their  territory  within  the 
‘  l)ouiuls  of  New  States,  whose  limits  they  could  control.  That 
‘step  cannot  now  be  retraced.  A  State  cannot  be  dismembered 

*  by  Congress,  or  restricted  in  the  exercise  of  her  constitutional 
‘  power.*  Thus,  it  would  seem,  as  has  been  remarked,  that 
Congress  is  not  powerful  enougli  to  repair  the  wrongs  it  has 
ibelf  committed.  ‘  States  of  yesterday,  with  its  mushroom  le- 
‘gislatures,  lording  it  over  vast  tracts  of  unsettled  country,  aU 
‘  though  created  by  the  Federal  Government,’  (as  is  the  case 
with  tiie  new  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,)  *  which  fixes 
‘  their  territorial  limits, — are  recognized  as  having  the  same 
‘  iiulejHMulcnt  powers  and  unalienable  prerogatives  as  the  ori- 

*  ginal  states,  whose  governments  are  older  than  the  republic^ 
‘and  which  surrendered  only  a  portion  of  their  pow’cr  when 

*  they  acceded  to  the  federal  union.*  This  remark  does  not 
apply,  in  its  full  extent,  to  Georgia,  which  is  one  of  the  old 
states;  but  its  present  limits  have  been  fixed  by  the  national  le* 
gUlature.  l>y  the  federal  constitution,  the  power  of  making 
treaties,  was  vested  exclusively  in  the  president  and  senate  of  the 
United  States,  by  w  horn  the  Cherokees  have  been  uniformly  re¬ 
cognized  aiul  treated  with  as  a  distinct  nation.  In  fact,  no  State  in' 
tlic  union  has  ever  hitherto  attempted  to  extend  its  laws  over  a 
community  of  Indians,  having  laws  and  a  government  of  their  own ; 
and  no  community  of  Indians,  in  any  part  of  the  union,  have 
ever,  contrary  to  their  wishes,  been  subjected  to  the  criminal 
iind  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  states  in  which  they  reside. 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  American  people,  that  this  flagitious 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Georgian  legislators  and  speculators, 
has  called  forth  a  strong  public  manifestation  of  indignant 
feeling  in  some  of  the  northern  states.  At  Boston,  a  committee 
luis  been  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  Indians;  and  a  memorial  from  the  citizens  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  on  their  behalf,  has  been  presented  to  Congress, 
’fhis  *  interposition  of  citizens  remote  from  the  Indian  territory,* 
has  been  resented  by  the  interested  parties ;  and  unhappily,  the 
question,  like  every  other  measure  brought  before  Congress, 
has  become  irremeiliably  embarrassed  by  party  feeling  and 
sectional  jealousies.  The  justice  or  the  injustice  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  measure  is,  under  such  circumstances,  a  subordinate* 
consideration  with  the  contending  parties  ;  and  the  discussion,* 
taking  a  wider  range,  is  likely  to  turn  chiefly  on  the  respective* 
powers  of  the  national  government  and  the  state  legislatures.* 
Although  the  hostile  factions  of  federalist  and  democrat  are* 
sakl  to  be  extinct,  there  still  survives  the  spirit  of  division,  ever 
ready  to  pass  into  new  forms,  but  preserving  the  same  essential 
character.  Whenever  the  Government'  attempts  to  enforce 
measures  unpalatable  to  a  particuliir  State,  the  anti^^fcdcralifrt 
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spirit  is  immediately  called  up,  and  a  threat  ol‘  separation  and 
independence  is  had  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of  iniiniidation. 
Add  to  which,  there  is  a  standinij  oj)position  of  feelinsj  and 
interest  In'tween  the  northern  and  the  southern  states,  the 
slave-states  and  the  no-slavery  states,  the  oKl  states  and  the 
new  states,  the  maritime  and  commercial  interests,  and  those  of 
the  ajjjricultural  states,  in  which  every  public  (piestlon  becomes 
more  or  less  implicated. 

Among  those  who  have  recently  distinguished  themselves  as 
advocates  and  ilefenders  of  the  ]>lan  for  rtmioving  the  Indians,  is 
a  certain (iovernor  Cass  of  the  Michigan  territory,  who,  till  about 
a  year  ago,  was  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  In 
a  long  article  inserlc'il  in  the  North  American  Kevit'w,  in  ISiiO, 
he  ridietded  and  d(*prccated  their  removal,  lie  then  thought 
it  ‘  n(»  slight  task  for  a  whole  people  from  helpless  infancy  to 
‘  the  decrepitude  of  age,  to  abandon  their  native  land,  and  seek 
*  in  a  distant,  and  j)erhaps  barren  region,  new  means  of  su])port.* 
In  the  number  of  the  same  Journal  published  in  January  last, 
this  pliable  jmlitician  makes  no  dilliculty  of  Ix'lying  his  former 
declarations,  and  maintaining  principles  and  o|)inions  the  very 
reverse  of  those  which  he  lield  under  a  previous  administra¬ 
tion.  llis  dexterity  in  this  respect,  reminds  us  of  a  story  we 
have  heard  of  an  elocpient  Irish  counsel,  who  was  not  the  less 
eIo(pient  or  successful,  it  seems,  when  he  was  under  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  wine  or  whisky  ;  but  one  day,  after  arguing  a  case 
with  great  ability,  he  was  whispered,  that  he  had  pleaded 
against  his  client.  Cnabashed,  he  rose  and  continued  his  ad¬ 
dress  :  ‘  Such,  my  Lord,  are  the  plausible  arguments  which  you 
will  probably  hear  urged  against  us  by  my  learned  brother  on 
the  other  side.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  shew  their  utter  futility.’ 
Wc  presume  that  Ciovernor  Cass  was  brought  up  to  the  law; 
but  this  will  hardly  avail  him  as  a  sufticient  excuse  for  the 
conduct  with  which  he  is  charged  in  the  pamphlet  before  us. 
His  last  article  is  described  as  being  a  remarkable  exhibition  of 
‘  immoral  reasoning,  false  assertion,  and  garbled  quotation,* — 
concocted  for  the  purpose  of  deception,  ami  that  from  motives 
not  the  most  creditable  to  his  character.  ‘  We  do  therefore,* 
says  the  Writer,  ‘  impeach  Lewis  Cass,  CSovernor  of  the  Mi- 

•  chigan  'lerrilory  and  Superintendant  of  Indian  ailairs,  having 

•  a  double  salary,  with  many  emoluments  of  ofHce,  the  continu- 

•  ance  of  which  undoubtedly  depends  upon  the  favour  of  the 

•  powers  that  be ; — we  do  impeach  this  celebrated  Reviewer  in 
‘  the  North  American,  of  an  act  of  Hagrant  and  palpable  dis- 
‘  honesty  as  a  disputant.*  The  fact  more  particularly  referred  to 
in  this  strong  language,  is  his  having  cited  as  law,  and  argued 
upon  it,  a  decision  which  he  knew  to  have  been  over-ruled  and 
set  aside  by  a  higher  tribunal.  But  this  is  not  the  only  instance 
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of  ‘  inipi  inciplotl  misrepresentations  *  vhicli  is  adduced.  And 
although  we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  at  present  only  an 
twporfi'  of  the  case  before  us,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  it 
|)ossil)le  th.*t  <  'overnor  Cass  will  he  able  to  clear  his  reputation 
from  these  most  dishonouring  charges. 

We  are  sorry  to  infer,  that  the  favour  of  the  powers  that  l>e, 
is  to  be  conciliated  by  taking  this  side  of  the  question.  \Vc 
hail  hoped  better  things  from  the  humane  professions  in  Presi- 
tlent  Jackson’s  message.  Not  that  we  had  forgotten  his  ruth¬ 
less  severities  towards  the  hostile  tribes  of  Louisiana  and  Flo¬ 
rida,  in  which  he  emulated  the  atrocities  of  Indian  warfare ; 
hut  we  were  led  to  hope,  as  he  is  stated  to  have  undergone  a 
remarkable  metamorphosis  in  his  general  manners,  that  he 
mi^ht  be  anxious  to  redeem  his  character  in  his  old  age,  and  to 
blot  out  the  stains  which  his  lawless  and  sanguinary  proceedings 
have  left  upon  it.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  proposed  mea¬ 
sure  originates  with  the  President,  who  is  hut  the  organ  of  the 
party  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  his  elevation.  However  this 
may  he,  it  redounds  but  little  to  his  honour,  that  he  should  lend 
himself  in  any  way  to  the  promotion  of  a  measure  which  would 
rival,  in  its  violent,  oppressive,  and  faithless  character,  any 
transaction  in  the  annals  of  Kuropcan  or  Asiatic  despotism.  The 
case  is  thus  strongly  and  eloquently  stated  by  the  Writer  who 
has  assumed  the  signature  of  William  Penn. 

‘  How  w'ould  an  intelligent  foreigner,  a  German,  a  Frenchman,  or 
an  Knglishman,  be  astonished  to  learn,  that  the  Chcrokees  arc  neither 
savages  nor  criminals ; — that  they  have  never  encroached  upon  the 
lands  of  others ; — that  their  only  offence  consists  in  the  possession  of 
lands,  which  their  neighbours  covet ; — that  they  are  peaceful  agricul¬ 
turists,  iH'tter  clothed,  fed,  and  housed,  than  many  of  the  peasantry  in 
most  civilized  countries ; — that  they  have  sustained  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  w’hites,  at  different  periods,  from  the  first  settlement  of 
the  contiguous  territory  by  Europtnins; — that  these  relations  have 
ripened  into  a  firm  and  lasting  peace,  w'hich  has  not  Inien  broken  by  a 
single  act  of  hostility  for  forty  years ; — that  the  peace  thus  cemented 
is  the  subject  of  numerous  treaties,  the  bases  of  which  are,  a  sove¬ 
reignty  of  the  Chcrokees,  limited,  in  certain  respt'cts,  by  express  sti- 
])ulations,  and  a  guaranty,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  pro¬ 
tection  and  inviolate  territorial  limits ; — ^^that  the  treaties  have  been  the 
foundation  of  numerous  legal  enactments  for  the  protection  of  the 
weaker  ]mrty,  whose  title  has  been  pronounced,  by  the  highest  tribu¬ 
nal  in  our  country,  to  be  W'orthy  of  the  res|K?ct  of  all  courts,  till  it  be 
h‘gitimately  extinguishcHl ; — that  the  Chcrokees  arc  not  charged  with 
having  broken  their  engagements,  or  done  any  thing  to  forfeit  the 
guaranty  which  they  had  received  as  the  indispensable  condition  of 
their  grants  to  the  United  States  ; — that  they  have  always  been  called 
brothers  and  children  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  by  all 
other  public  functiouarics,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  coontry that 
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they  have  bccu  encouraged  and  aided,  in  ri^iing  to  a  state  of  civili2ap. 
tion,  by  our  national  governniont  and  benevolent  associatioiig  of  indi¬ 
viduals  ; — that  one  great  motive,  presented  to  their  minds  by  the  go¬ 
vernment,  has  uniformly  been,  the  hope  and  expectation  of  a  perma- 
iK*nt  residence,  as  farmers  and  mechanics,  iijwn  the  lands  of  their 
ancestors,  and  the  enjoyment  of  wise  laws,  administered  by  them- 
selves,  u]M)n  truly  republican  principles that,  relying  mxm  these 
guaranties,  and  sustaine<l  by  such  a  ho]>e,  and  aidetl  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  minds  and  lu^arts  by  l>enevolent  individuals  stationed  among 
them  at  their  own  recpiest,  and  partly  at  the  charge  of  the  general 
government,  they  have  greatly  risen  in  their  character,  condition,  and 
prosjwcts ; — that  they  have  a  regularly  organized  government  of  their 
own,  consisting  of  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  departments, 
formed  by  the  advice  of  the  third  I’resident  of  the  Unitetl  States,  and 
now  in  easy  and  natural  ojwTation ; — that  a  majority  of  the  pi*ople  can 
read  their  own  language,  which  was  never  reduced  to  WTiting  till  less 
than  *H*ven  years  ago,  and  never  printed  till  within  less  than  two 
years ; — that  a  considerable  numlnT  of  the  young,  and  some  of  the 
older,  can  r«id  and  write  the  English  language ; — that  ten  or  twelve 
schools  arc  now  attended  by  Chen»ki*e  children  ; — that,  for  years  past, 
uiiassist*.Hl  native  Cherokt'cs  have  been  able  to  transact  public  business, 
by  written  communications,  which,  to  say  the  least,  need  not  fear  a 
comparison,  in  {Hiint  of  style,  sense,  and  argument,  with  many  commu- 
uii'ations  made  to  them  by  some  of  the  highest  functionaries  of  our 
national  government ; — that  these  Cherokees,  in  their  treatment  of 
whites,  as  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  are  mild  in  their 
manners,  and  hospitable  in  their  feelings  and  t'onduct ; — and,  to  crow'ii 
the  whole,  tliat  they  arc  bound  to  us  by  the  ties  of  Christianity,  which 
they  profess,  and  which  many  of  them  exemplify  as  members  of  regu 
lar  Christian  churche.s. 

*  These  are  Uie  men  whose  country  is  to  be  wrested  from  them,  and 
who  are  to  l>c  brought  under  the  laws  of  (Georgia  without  their  own 
consent.  These  civilized  and  educiited  men  ; — these  orderly  members 
of  a  society  raised,  in  part,  by  the  fostering  care  of  onr  national  go- 
vernnuuit,  from  rude  materials,  hut  now  exhibiting  a  good  degn'e  of 
symmetry  aud  In^auty  ; — these  lalxirious  fanners,  and  practical  repub¬ 
licans  these  de|>endciit  allies,  who  committed  their  all  to  our  gtiod 
faith,  on  the  “  guaranty  ’*  of  Gen.  Wasliiiif^ou,  the  “  assurance  "  of 
Mr.  Jetfersou,  .md  the  re-assurauco  of  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun, 
sanetioued,  us  these  several  acts  were,  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Stati's ; — these  “  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  nation  ”,  as  we  called  them 
in  the  treaty  of  Ilolston  these  follow  Christians,  regular  members 
of  Moravi;m,  lV*sbyteriau,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  churches,  fellow* 
citiscfu  n  iih  ike  saints  and  the  k'msekold  if  iiody  arc  to  be  suddenly 
lirought  under  Uie  laws  of  Georgia,  according  to  which  tlwy  can  be 
neither  witnesses  nor  parties  iu  a  court  of  justice.  Under  tie  laws, 
did  I  say.^  It  is  a  nu>ustruus  ix^rversion  to  call  such  a  state  of  tilings 
li%'iiig  under  law*  ihey  iire  to  Ihj  made  outlaws  on  the  lauds  of  their 
fatlicrs  ;  and,  iu  this  coiulition,  Vo  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  choosing 
betwoeu  exile  aud  cluuiu. 

*  But  who  arc  the  men  that  impose  ao  leariul  an  altoruative?  and 
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what  is  the  Gk>vcrnment,  that  hesitates  to  redeem  its  pledge  t  It  it 
MM»e  rotten  Asiatic  despotism,  sinking  under  the  crimes  and  comip- 
tiiMis  of  by-pone  centuries,  feeling  no  responsibility,  and  regarding  no 
law  of  monility  or  religion?  Not  so.  It  is  a  government  which  sprung 
into  existence  with  the  declaration  “  that  all  men  arc  crested  equal ; 
that  they  are  endowed  bv  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights ; 
that  among  these  are  life,  lilierty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness*** 
From  a  government  thus  cstablishetl,  this  dagrant  wnmg  is  apprehend¬ 
ed  ;  and  from  a  people,  who  boast  that  they  are  the  freest  and  mom 
enlightened  community  on  earth  ;  who  insist  on  the  right  of  tnrtrf 
coiiununity  to  govern  itself ;  and  who  abjure  the  very  idea  of  foreign 
dictation.*  pp.  88 — 90* 

Tlte  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews  from  Spain^  and  that 
of  the  llugonots  from  France,  arc  often  cited  as  illustrations  of  tlie 
cruelty  and  wickedness  of  religious  intolerance.  But  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  an  intolerance  which  has  not  the  pretext  of  reli¬ 
gious  principle, — a  cold,  calculating,  cruel  selHsbness,  more 
uearly  allied  to  heartless  infidelity.  The  following  picture  of 
the  state  of  society  in  America  is,  we  hope,  too  darkly  coloured. 

It  is  confessedly  written  under  the  influence  of  *  a  dejection  of 
feeling  *  almost  inexpressible,  and  the  melancholy  forebodings 
excited  by  the  subject  in  cnuestion.  But  the  statements  are*  we 
fear,  substantially,  but  too  true. 

*  The  nature  of  our  institutions  is  such,  tliot  this  eomitry*  may  not 
unaptly  be  called  a  theatre,  in  which  there  is  held  out  a  free  licerMw 
for  the  exhibition  of  all  varieties  of  wickedness,  however  radically 
destructive  in  their  nature,  which  do  not  directly  touch  the  worldly 
interests  of  men,  or  interfere  with  the  case  and  comfort  of  society. 
Many  among  us  seem  to  think,  that,  in  effecting  the  wholesome  dis* 
union  of  church  and  state,  we  have  not  gone  far  enough,  but  should 
take  atheism  into  partnership,  and,  for  greater  security  against  the 
encroachments  of  ecclesiastical  power,  base  our  republic  firmly  in  the 
principles  of  infidelity.  It  becomes  us  to  be  up  and  doing,  to  be  vigi¬ 
lant  and  prayerful.  The  energies  of  wickedness  are  of  that  irregu¬ 
larity,  both  m  the  times  of  its  appearance,  and'  the  quantity  of  its 
])o\ver,  upon  which  no  calculation  can  be  made,  to- which  no  limits  can- 
iw  set.  None  can  deny  that  we  liave  among  ns  all  the  elements,  at 
least,  of  a  most  destructive  moral,  if  not  jiolitical  commotion.  It  only 
needs  an  event  of  suHicient  magnitude,  and  sufficient  sharpness  of  col¬ 
lision  with  conflicting  interests,  to  set  them  oil  in  the  most  terrible* 
combination. 

*  Like  all  other  countries,  we  have'  among  us  the  infidel  and  the 
atheist;  but,  mdike  almost  all  others,  we* give  them  full  toleration  in 
the  enjo)Tnent  of  their  conscientious  faith*  We  have,  too,  the  sensual 
and  the  deliauched ;  and  there  are  those  in  whom  the*  light  of  Deity 
and  the  spark  of  humanity  seems  hopelessly  quenched,  and  its  pbu^ 
for  ever  occupied  by  the  savage  and  lurid  fires  of  the  instinct  of  the 
brute.  A  woman,  whose  character  is  a  di^roce  to  the  name  of.  female, 
kss  lectured^  among  us  to  full' meetings  of  blasphemers  and  deniers  of 
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their  God ;  an  event  which  could  not  have  existed,  setting  aside  all 
actual  prohibition,  had  the  state  of  public  feeling  among  us  been  ]mre 
in  any  eminent  degree.  .We  look  only  with  emotions  of  vacant  curiiksity 
at  such  beings  and  their  followers,  while  they  set  aside  the  authority 
of  (iotrs  word,  and  offer  to  the  passions  of  mankind  a  freedom  from 
restraint,  which  is  too  alluring  long  to  bo  resisted  without  deen  reli« 
^uus  principle.  The  Sablmth  continues  to  be  violated  ;  and  though 
indiviuuals  are  still  permitted  to  keep  it  as  holy  as  they  choost',  yet, 
any  attempt  to  enforce  its  obligations  u])on  us  as  a  nation,  is  met  W'ith 
the  outcry  of  '  priestcraft  *,  and  the  obstacle  of  law.  It  is  said,  too, 
that  the  Jesuits  are  at  work  with  their  powerful  machinations ;  and 
wherever,  and  in  whatever  ho|H*less  circumstances  of  apparent  weak¬ 
ness  and  foUv,  these  men  begin  their  operations,  let  none  dare  to  de¬ 
spise  them.  The  curse  of  slavery  is  still  upon  us ;  and  we  never  can 
tnrow  it  off,  till  our  letharg)*  and  leprosy  of  monil  feeling  is  wholly 
purged  away,  and  its  place  supplied  by  the  blessed  activity  and  purity 
of  religious  benevolence.  Dur  intemj>erance,  in  one  of  its  forms,  has 
indceil  been  checketl ;  but  even  here,  we  tremble  at  the  symptoms  of  a 
rc-oction,  when  many  of  those,  who  liavc  acted  in  this  reformation, 
become  apiiorently  satisfied  that  enough  has  been  done,  and  secure  of 
the  result  of  their  labours ;  and  in  other  forms,  it  yet  rages  frightfully 
among  us.  There  are  contentions,  too,  beginning  to  spring  up,  even 
amidst  the  religious  and  the  lienevolent,  (with  whom,  if  ever,  we  might 
hope  to  see  peace,)  and  creating  a  fearful  sentiment  of  prejudice  and 
disunion  between  various  ]>ortion8  of  our  country,  and  tnreatening  to 
]uindyzc  the  arm  of  charity,  while  that  of  avarice  and  oppression  is  j 
clothed  with  power.* 

At  the  close  of  this  tract,  an  interesting  account  is  given  of 
the  present  state  of  civilization  and  Chnstianity  among  the  In¬ 
dians,  which  is  prefaced  with  the  following  remarks. 

'  At  a  future  day,  when  wo  look  ujk)ii  this  subject  in  the  light  of 
experience,  it  will  up|Hnir  not  the  least  astonishing  and  mournful  part 
of  it,  that  such  opiuions  should  have  been  uttered  in  regard  to  the 
incurableness  of  wnat  is  wild  and  disorderly  in  the  Indian  character. 
Nothing  ought  more  sensibly  to  awaken  our  indignation,  than  the  hy¬ 
pocritical  whining  of  some  statesmen  over  what  they  are  pleased  to 
tenn  the  melancholy  result  of  past  efforts,  and  the  hopelessness  of  all 
future  ones,  to  christianize  these  |H*ople.  As  if  (Jod's  plan  of  re¬ 
demption  were  not  suited  to  the  character  of  all  mankind  !  As  if  He 
whose  essence  is  merev,  had  created  a  race  of  human,  intelligent,  and 
accountable  l)oings,  with  such  iieculiarities  in  their  moral  constitution 
as  to  render  it  im|>ossible  that  they  can  ever  be  brought  into  oliedience 
to  his  laws  or  under  the  influence  of  his  Spirit !  Such  peculiarities  as 
pass  upon  them  an  irreversible  sentence  of  endless  opposition  to  his 
nature  and  banishment  from  his  presence!  The  proposition  is  not 
merely  absurd — it  is  awfully  blasphemous.  And  yet,  strange  as  it 
may  seimi,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  truth,  that  tlie  minds  even  of  Chris¬ 
tians  have  in  some  cast's  been  so  blinded  as  to  incline  to  this  belief. 
And  with  the  great  moss  of  the  community  it  has  long  been  an  estab- 
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lislitMl  tenet  that  the  Indians  cannot  be  civilized,  and  of  course  they 
runnitt  be  christianized  ;  for  light  and  heat  do  not  ao  certainly  accum- 
{MUiy  the  progress  of  the  sun,  as  civilization  ^\’uit8  u()on  the  inarch  of 
('hristianity.  Are  the  solemn  declarations  of  God’s  word  to  lie  dis- 
Wlievi'd,  and  is  the  testimony  of  all  past  exiierience  to  Im?  blottinl  out  ? 
Have  they  never  heard  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  or  compared  their 
dreadful  wickedness  and  degradation  twenty  years  ago,  with  the  piety, 
the  decorum,  the  morality,  the  social  and  civil  order,  and  the  domestic 
retinemeiit  and  happiness,  which  are  found  amongst  them  at  this  day  ? 
And  are  they  prepared  to  assert,  that  the  aborigines  of  North  America 
are  less  likely  to  lie  subj(H!ted  to  the  o])eration  of  Christianity,  than  a 
|»tH»]de  who  have  been,  from  the  time  of  their  discovery  till  the  Bible 
went  among  them,  an  astonishment  and  a  proverb  in  tfie  whole  world, 
for  their  extreme  licentiiHisness  of  inhuman  cruelty  and  lust  ?  Yet 
we  are  not  left  to  resort  merely  to  the  testimony  of  the  exjH.Tience  of 
other  nations  ;  we  shall  prove  from  indisputable  facts,  not  tally  that 
they  can  bi‘  christianized,  but  that  some  tribes  are  now  fust  advancing 
to  the  state  of  a  religious  and  civilized  community. 

‘  On  this  subject,  we  are  willing  to  make  all  tfie  allowance  for  high 
colouring,  and  misguided  lienevolence,  and  ttK)  enthusiastic  hope,  which 
the  coldest  s|)eculattar  could  ask  ;  and  still  there  will  remain  amply 
sutKcient  to  prove,  that  some  tribes  have  rapidly  improved  in  their  con- 
diticai,  and  hold  out  a  most  rational  probability,  that,  if  left  to  the  na¬ 
tural  and  uiulisturlied  progress  of  iinjirovement,  they  will  sinm  be¬ 
come  as  truly  Christian  and  as  civilized  us  the  {KHiple  in  any  part  of 
our  country.’ 

AVe  h  ave  not  room  for  the  statistical  details.  It  appears,  that 
above  o(KM)  Clierokees  reside  on  the  lands  claimed  by  Georgia, 
and  about  75, (KH)  Indians  in  the  whole  of  tlie  Southern  States, 
riic  half-breeds  form  a  very  large  proportion,  especially  of  the 
Cherokee  nation,  and  are  for  the  most  part  a  handsome  race, 
of  improvable  talents,  strongly  attached  to  their  native  soil. 
Could  they  hope  to  obtain  admission  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
1(  ges  of  American  citizens,  we  do  not  see  that  they  would  have 
much  to  complain  of,  in  being  brought  under  the  State  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  provided  that  tlieir  territorial  rights  were  secured  to  them. 
But  tile  object  is,  to  dispossess  them  of  their  lands ;  and  by  many 
persons,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  their  utter  extermination,  the 
probable  result  of  their  expulsion,  would  not  be  regretted. 
Hitherto,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  their  conduct  towards  the  natives,  have  been  anxious  at 
least  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  a  regard  for  honour  and 
justice;  and  their  writers  have  even  boasted  of  the  respect 
shewn  to  Indian  titles.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  how  far  these 
principles  are  in  future  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  The  efficiency  of  the  |)etitioning  (or  mcmorialising)^8- 
u*m  in  that  country,  seems  about  to  be  put  to  the  test.  The 
result  will  shew  the  real  strength  of  public  opinion  upon  a  ques^ 
tion,  in  which  self-interest  is  the  antagonist  of  benevolence,  jus- 
VOL.  iv. — K 
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tictr,  and  il  faith ;  that  is,  supposing  the  public  opinion  to 
be  fairly  elicited.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  no  very  easy  thing 
to  rouse  the  public  of  America,  when  their  national  rights  or 
personal  interests  are  not  immediately  involved. 

'  There  has  never  lx‘en  an  occasion,  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde* 
jiendeiioe,  on  which  it  more  bcaime  the  People  of  the  United  States 
to  sjieuk  their  mi  ads,  tJian  on  the  pre»i*nt.  Every  citizen  who  is  ca« 
ptddc  of  feeling  any  thing,  must  feel  deeply  for  the  honour  of  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  every  citizen  ought,  therefore,  to  become  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  merits  of  this  question,  to  express  his  opinion  upon  it. 

*  Yet  the  re  is  danger  that  the  voice  of  the  public  will  not  be  raised 
to  such  a  note  of  earnestness  and  remonstrance,  as  to  arrest  the  present 
oniu'se  of  events.  ('/Crtainly  no  one  sliould  presume  that  this  will  be 
done,  unless  men  of  character  and  intelligeiicts  in  every  |)art  of  our 
country,  will  sjumd  some  time,  and  take  some  pains,  to  direct  the  at- 
teiitiou  of  their  fellow  citiz<Mis  to  this  subject. 

‘  But  if  the  jvople  generallv  should  manifest  a  deep  interest  in  the 
{tending  controversy,  and  should  insist  on  the  most  scrupulous  regard 
to  g<MMi  faith,  and  to  a  kind,  humane,  and  generous,  as  well  as  just 
course  of  conduct  with  the  Indians,  it  is  plain  that  results  highly  be* 
nehcial  may  Ik*  exju'Cted. 

‘  The  national  eoiisciencc  should  be  kept  awake  and  alive  to  all 
public  measures  which  are  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  rejmtation  of  the 
country,  or  the  estimation  in  which  the  cardinal  nrtues  of  truth 
ami  justice  are  held.  In  rt'gard  to  no  subject  whatever  would  a  ge¬ 
neral  u|)athy  l)e  so  dangerous  in  its  consequences,  and  so  discreditable 
to  the  {H'ople.* 

On  every  account,  we  await  the  issue  with  feelings  of  no  or¬ 
dinary  interest. 


Art.  — Studies  in  Natural  HLstory  ;  exhibiting  a  jropular  View 
of  the  iiHKst  striking  and  interesting  Objwts  of  the  Material  World. 
IlluhiniltHl  by  'fen  Engravings.  By  William  Khind,  Member  of 
the  Uoyal  Medicid  and  Koyal  Physical  Societies  of  Edinburgh. 
12mo.  ]ip.  2-18.  Price  (if.  kdinburgh,  1830. 

is  a  slight  production,  written  in  a  style  rather  too  sen- 
timental,  and  by  no  means  answering  to  the  character  of 
‘  Studies.*  But  the  work  is  intended  to  excite  the  mind  to  fur¬ 
ther  investigation,  by  these  s))eciniens  of  the  economy  of  nature, 
anil  *  to  lead  it  to  a  train  of  |)leasant  speculation,  ratner  than  to 

*  dive  deep  into  abstruse  {Joints  or  speculate  on  unexplored  sub- 
‘  jects.’  ‘The  study  of  nature,*  Mr.  iUiind  informs  us,  ‘has 

*  in  all  ages  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind.  It  is  a  highly 
‘  interesting  one,  and  unlike  many  other  human  speculations, 
‘  leaves  no  disagieeahle  impression  on  the  mind.*  No  one  will 
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refuse  assent  to  these  propositions.  P»nt  we  do  not  quite  un¬ 
derstand  what  he  intends  by  contrasting  this  study  with  reli- 
jjion,  which,  he  tells  us,  ‘  when  it  leaves  the  pure  and  priini- 
‘  tive  path,  hccomes  intolerant  and  dof»matic.’  Nor  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  following  paragraph  very  obvious. 

‘Instead,  therefore,  of  l)cing  filled  with  perturl)cd  notions  of  the 
power,  and  wnith,  and  caprice  of  an  unseen,  unknown  l)ivinity>  the 
jritient  iiKpiirer  into  nature  will  find  displayed  before  him,  a  beautiful 
system  of  order,  regularity,  and  mutual  harmony,  the  consununate 
arrangement  of  an  all-powerful,  benignant,  and  merciful  God.*  p.  16. 

We  would  not  willingly  suppose  that  the  Writer  meant  to 
recommend  the  study  of  nature  in  preference  to  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  as  the  best  remedy  for  ‘perturbed  notions* 
of  the  power  and  wrath  of  the  invisible  Creator.  VV^e  regret  to 
say,  however,  that  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  in  his 
work  any  trace  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  inspired  volume,  or 
of  a  deference  to  Revelation. 

Mr.  Ilhind  tells  us,  that  ‘  there  is  a  grand  sublimity  in  the 
‘idea  of  immense  rivers  having  poured  along  their  currents 
‘  since  the  creation.*  He  of  course  means,  ever  since  the  cre¬ 
ation.  The  mountainous  country  of  Scotland,  or  the  Alpine 
scenery  of  Switzerland,  has,  he  remarks,  ‘  a  noble  appearance, 
‘compared  to  the  level,  uninteresting  champaign  of  Holland, 

*  or  the  arid  savannahs  of  some  tropical  region.'  In  this,  we 
agree  with  him ;  but  we  licsitate  to  admit  the  position  which 
follows : — ‘  There  is  an  impression  of  grandeur  and  sublimity, 
'  which  fine  scenery  imparts,  that  fills  and  elevates  the  mind, 
‘  and  which  seems  to  influence  the  moral  feelings  and  sentiments 

*  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  regions  in  a  very  marked  degree.' 
He  would  have  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  substantiate  this 
assertion  by  facts;  and  the  moral  influence  of  such  scenery  is  a 
mere  chimera. 

The  volume,  however,  though  chargeable  with  these  indica¬ 
tions  of  bad  taste  and  doubtful  sentiment,  comprises  a  pleasing 
variety  of  slender  information  on  the  following  subjects :  the 
Re-productive  Powers  of  Nature.  Geology.  The  Atmosphere. 
V  egetables.  Birds.  The  Ocean.  Fishes.  Insects.  The  Ce¬ 
lestial  System.  The  Seasons.  We  wish  we  could  have  praised 
the  execution  as  highly  as  the  apparent  design  of  the  volume. 
There  are  some  indifferent  w'ood-cuts,  which  are  unnecessarily 
dignified  in  the  title-page  with  the  name  of  engravings. 
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Art.  IX.  The  World  of  Children ;  or  the  Life  and  Adventures  of 

Arthur  Fitzuimer,  Ksq.  Now  first  published,  for  the  Amusement 

and  Instrurtioiiof  all  (Miihlreii,  from  Ei|;ht  to  Eighty  Years  of  Age. 

Hy  Samuel  Roberts.  IHmo.  pp.  (>().  Sheffield.  1829. 

Tina  little  narrative  far  surpasses  not  only  all  adventures  of  modem 
travellers,  but  even  the  wildest  tales  of  fairy  lore,  related  by  our  magic- 
loving  ancestors.  The  hero  of  the  tale,  having  embarked  in  a  Hull 
vesst*!  for  the  north  seas,  liad  n'ached  in  safety  the  latitude  of  83",  and 
was  indulging,  in  his  rabin,  the  pleasing  anticipation  of  reaching  the 
Pole, — when  u  dreadful  crash  announced  that  the  vessel  had  become 
jammed  in  between  a  tremendous  ice-berg  and  the  icy  continent. 
When  he  was  able  to  make  his  way  with  sjune  difficulty  to  the  deck, 
not  a  human  lioing  was  to  Ik*  seen;  the  long-l>nat  was  gone;  and  it 
appeareil  j)ro!Mible,  that  every  living  soul  on  btmrd  had  perished  in  her, 
except  himself.  One  of  the  small  boats,  however,  was  still  fastened 
to  the  \nMt.  Into  this,  he  contrives  to  lower  a  sledge,  and  to  drive 
two  rein-diH*r  which  remained  on  l>ourd  ;  and  having  stowed  in  some 
provisions,  he  makes  for  the  continent,  lands  his  sledge,  and  starts  in 
the  direction  determinetl  by  the  instinct  of  his  deer.  They  pursue  for 
six  chiys  an  undeviatingly  northern  course  ;  and  when  their  speed  and 
strength  liegin  to  slacken,  a  strong  current  of  wind  sets  in  at  their 
Imck,  and  blo>vs  them  forward.  At  length,  the  deer  suddenly  stop; 
and  our  hero,  on  getting  out  of  the  sledge,  to  ascertain  the  cause, 
iK'holds,  at  about  a.  hundred  yards  before  him,  what  appeared  the 
crater  of  a  volcano,  alMuit  a  mile  in  diameter.  While  considering  what 
steps  to  take,  the  rein-doer  start  off  at  full  s]H*ed  without  him,  in  the 
din‘ction  from  which  they  had  come.  Our  hen»  now  loses  recollection, 
and,  on  rec<»vering  from  liis  stupor,  finds  that  he  has  fallen  through 
the  thin  shell  of  the  cavity.  Unable  to  conjecture  where  he  was,  he 
ctuisults  his  iKK'ket  compass ;  but  the  needle  danced  about  in  all  di- 
rt*ctuuis.  The  sun,  however,  is  shining  on  bis  right,  and  towards  that 
p<iint  he  directs  his  courst*.  The  country  improves,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  liecomes  milder  as  he  admnees  ;  he  finds  pure  WTiter  and 
plenty  of  U'rries  ;  but  the  first  animated  forms  that  break  the  stillness, 
arc  thus  descrilied. 

'At  length  I  |K*rct»ive<l  nearly  overhead,  at  a  considerable  height, 
five  or  six  largish  birds.  The  noise,  I  was  assured,  proceeded  from 
them.  I  wis  attentively  viewing  them,  when  four  others  came  flying 
only  a  few  yards  alMwe  my  head ;  on  st'eing  me,  they  all  shrieked  and 
8oiin*d  up  to  the  others.  If  they  were  8urpris<*d  at  seeing  me,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  WHS  not  less  so  at  the  sight  of  them.  They  were  in  the  form  of 
Cfiii.nKKN,  apparently  not  more  than  twelve  inches  high.  Their 
wings  were  quite  white  ;  two  of  them  had  some  kind  of  light  clothing 
of  a  pale  blue,  and  the  other  tw'o  of  the  same,  of  a  light  pink.  When 
they  had  joined  the  others,  they  all  hovered  over  me  for  some  time, 
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and  then  dartetl  forwards  over  the  road  which  I  had  intended  to  take, 
till  they  were  out  of  sight/ 

By  and  by,  he  falls  in  with  a  larger  flock  of  these  lorely  little 
bein^,  and  they  soon  become  acquainted  with  him.  Like  another 
Peter  Wilkins,  tie  finds  himself  hospitably  received  as  a  deniten  of 
this  new  world,  and  is  borne  about  in  a  hammock  constructed  and 
n  ingrd  by  these  gentle  children  of  ether.  His  geographical  account  of 
this  inWrnal  world  is  sufficiently  curious. 

*  It  appears  to  me  that  the  shell  of  our  world,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  is 
from  forty  to  fifty  miles  thick ;  i.  e.,  near  the  two  poles  it  may  be  fifty, 
and  at  the  horizon  about  forty  miles  thick.  The  concave  surface  of 
the  internal  world  will  then  be  nearer  to  the  centre  at  the  poles  than 
St  the  equator;  consequently  it  will  be  the  highest  at  the  poles. 
Streams,  then,  it  is  evident,  wherever  they  rose,  would  all  flow  to¬ 
wards  the  equator :  this  is  found  to  be  the  case ;  all  the  streams  do 
flow  towards  the  equator.  At  the  equator  is  a  sea,  like  a  belt,  flowing 
round  the  whole  of  this  concave  world.  Into  this  sea  all  the  streams 
empty  themselves :  this  lake  varies  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles  in 
breadth.  It  docs  not  appear  to  be  in  any  place  very  deep.  In  this 
new  world  no  rain  falls,  but  a  constant,  tnough  almost  imperceptible 
evaporation  is  taking  place,  which,  rising  from  the  streams  and  sea, 
waters  the  whole  earth.  The  sun  always  shining,  and  the  temperature 
always  the  same,  the  process  never  varies.  The  constant  deposition 
of  imnorceptible  moisture  continually  refreshes  the  ground,  and  renders 
it  highly  productive :  this  moisture  is  then  conveyed  through  the  ca- 
piliar  tul)e8  of  the  earth  to  the  north  and  south,  where  it  again  flnda 
Its  way  out  in  springs  to  re-supply  the  streams.' 

*  To  supply  this  inner  world  with  light,  another  world  is  suspended 
in  the  centre.  Attracted  on  all  sides  equally,  this  pure  and  brilliant 
orb  appears  to  hang  immoveable.  Possibly,  small  as  it  comparatively 
is,  this  world,  too,  may  contain  another  within  it.  The  diurnal  rota¬ 
tion  of  our  earth  carries  the  inhabitants  of  this  inner  world  round  their 
sun  in  twenty-four  hours:  but  to  all  those  inhabitants  the  sun  is 
always  vertical,  let  them  be  in  what  part  of  the  concave  globe  they 
may.  When  the  sun  appeared  to  be  brfore  me,  and  to  keep  rising  as 
I  advanced,  it  was  only  whilst  I  was  passing  through  the  well  (if  I 
may  say  so,)  of  the  world.  As  soon  as  I  had  entered  the  inner 
world,  the  sun  became  vertical.  It  is  evident  that  the  inner  surface 
of  this  shell  has  been  in  some  degree,  though  a  much  less  one,  dis¬ 
turbed  and  broken  by  the  percussions  which  so  greatly  broke  and  de¬ 
formed  the  outer  one.  The  rocks  (almost  all  primitive  ones)  have 
been  in  some  places  thrown  out,  and  hills,  though  small,  in  many 
places  raised.  It  will  be  evident  to  everv  one,  that  in  this  inner  world 
there  can  be  no  change  of  seasons  or  oi  temperature,  no  night ~one 
cloudless,  mild,  and  sunny  day  endures  for  ever  there.  Spring,  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  Autumn  have  combined  to  the  exclusion  of  Winter,  and  are 
always  producing  their  several  stores.  Heat  and  cold  are  here  never 
felt:  here  are  no  earthquakes,  no  storms,  no  tempests,  no  tornadoes : 
here  are  no  thunders,  no  lightning,  no  volcanoes :  war,  pestilence,  and 
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fumino  nro  aliko  iinkiim\’n  :  from  all  tlic  plaf^ueH  of  <mr  the 

inhabitants  <»f  this  hk^HsiHl  world  an*  fxeinpt.’ 

Wi'  cinmtt  pwrsiio  the  storr.  In  the  end,  mir  hero  lavomcs  dis¬ 
contented!  with  his  hapidiiess,  is  consequently  visited  with  leprous 
disd^He,  fipiin  hmi's  his  r(H.'oll«H'tion,  and  finds  himself  in  the  old  world,  j 
rid  the  diannmd-mines  of  Poland.  A  strain  of  pious  and  instructive 
aentiinent  ]>«»rvades  this  fanciful  little  tide,  whicli,  top*t)ier  with  the 
nauie  of  the  philanthropic  Writer,  has  rmnn mended  it  to  our  notice; 
and  it  can  Kcarctdy  fail  to  atfurd  both  *  amusement  and  iustructiun  to 
*  all  children^  from  eight  to  eighty  years  of  age.' 


Art.  X.  Illustratifms  of  the  Frodux ;  consisting  of  the  kdlowing 
V^iews  from  Drawings  taken  on  the  S|H»t,  during  a  Joilriiey  in 
Arabia  Pctrjra,  in  the  Yt*ar  U128.  Plate  I.  Mount  lloreb.  II. 
The  Convent  at  Mmint  Sinai.  III.  The  Clm|>el  over  Klijali’s 
Cave.  IV.  The  Summit  of  Mount  Sinai.  V.  The  HdK’k  in  He- 
phidiui.  V'l.  Mount  Sinai.  L<mg  4to.  I^mdon. 

VViiOKvm  has  seen  the  wretched!  view  of  Mount  Sinai,  which  has  Invn 
copied!  again  am!  agdiin  in  our  Biblical  Dictionaries  am!  similar  ]nd)li« 
cations,  am!  which  was  the  lieat  that  the  Kditdtr  of  Ciilmet  cdudd  meet 
w’ith, — and  the  Vd‘ry  imlitferent  dine  given  by  Sir  F.  Henniker, — will 
fd^l  n<»t  a  little  indd'bted  td>  Mr.  Newnham  for  these  adminiblc  litlu)- 
graphs  <»f  his  very  interesting  drawings.  In  the  brief  prefatd»ry  re« 
murks  with  which  they  are  intnaluced,  he  dleclines  entering  on  any 
argument  fdu*  the  pur|MMe  of  pniving  tlie  identity  dtf  the  situatid.»ns,  *  this 

*  Uung  authenticated!  alike  by  w'ritten  history  and!  oral  tnulitidui.  All 

*  I  have  td>  pledge  myself  to,'  he  addls,  *  is  the  faithful  representatidm 
‘  d>f  the  saiuies  us  they  np|H'nre<l.  In  the  series  (»f  views  here  presenU'd, 

*  I  have  in\'ariably  prefd‘iTedl  accuracy  to  picturesque  effect.'  With 
rd'gartl  to  the  idlentity  of  the  sites,  we  must  confess  that  w^e  have  very 
stnmg  suspicidtns ;  andl  we  can  assure  Mr.  Xewnhum,  that  the  d)ral 
tnidition  is  m>t  u*orthy  d>f  the  slightest  m)tice.  It  is  almost  always  at 
fault  in  these  casra,  and  not  uufrequently  in  palpable  Cduitradliction  to 
the  iiitimatidins  of  writtdUi  histdiry.  But  these  views  reprcsd'ut  at  idl 
events  the  setmery  of  the  Arabian  wiblerness,  uiidl  jairt  d»f  the  granitic 
rangd*  of  lloreb;  they  shew  us  the  Mount  Sinai  of  tnivellers  ami  of 
the  Kin^»n'Hs  Helena  ;  ami  they  truns|H»rt  us  td»  sdxmes  which  have  Isjen 
familiarizd'dl  to  our  inmgination,  though  never  befd»re  so  dlistinctly  pi^ 
sentdMl  to  the  eye.  We  shouUl  Ik*  pleusdxl  to  see  some  uuire  of  ^Ir. 
Ne\m hum’s  spirited  drawings  of  Uie  scenery  of  the  hvdy  laud. 
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Aut.  XI.  LITERARY  INTELLKJENCE. 

Nt^rlv  roiuly  for  ])ublicution.  A  IMcintwr  of  liis  late  Majesty,  (ieorge 
the  Fourth.  Hy  the  Kev.  (uwge  Croly,  A.JM.  SiC, 

All  K.\|M»sition  of  the  l)(Ktrine  of  Original  Sin,  by  a  Layman,  is 
iiejirly  ready  for  publication. 

An  OthciT  of  the  Line,  Author  of  “  Sketches,  Scenes,  and  Narra¬ 
tives,”  has  in  the  press,  a  Poem  entitled,  “  V^isiuns  of  Solitude,” 
wiiieh  will  shortly  bt'  published. 

The  Hev.  J.  Topham,  M.A.  F.R.S.L.  has  nearly  reatly  for  publi¬ 
cation,  a  small  C'ullectiou  of  Prayers  in  Easy  Language,  fur  every  Day 
in  tiie  Week. 

In  the  press,  British  Zion's  Watch-Tower,  in  the  Sardian  Night, 
Is'ing  Four  Sermons  on  Psidin  Ixxxiii.  5.  By  the  Hev.  Henry  Cole, 
A..M. 

Just  muly,  Part  V^.  of  the  Rev.  John  Morison’s  Exposition  of  the 
Rook  of  Psalms. 

Messrs.  Black,  Young,  and  Young,  the  Publishers  of  Dr.  Webster's 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  announce  their  intention  to 
puhlish  the  Introduction  to  the  Work  in  a  form  separate  from  the 
Work  itself. 

Mr.  (luy,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  has  just  ready,  Oeographia 
Antiqua;  a  School  Treatise  on  Ancient  Geography;  indispensable 
not  oidy  to  the  Classical  Student,  but  to  those  whose  taste  le^s  them 
to  a  {H'ru.s;d  (»f  the  many  excellent  translations  of  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  with  which  our  language  abounds ; — adapted,  therefore,  to 
Si  htiuls  and  Private  Families ;  and  also  to  Under-Graduates  at  Colleges. 

In  the  press,  **  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  Modern  Socinians  foiled 
in  their  Attenqit  to  prove  a  Corruption  in  the  the  Text  of  1  Timothy 
iii.  1(>. — i¥  cra^Hi ;  and  the  true  R trading  established  on 
Triuciples  of  general  and  Biblical  Criticism.”  By  E.  Henderson,  Pro- 
fe>Mtr  of  Divinity  and  the  Oriental  l.«anguages  at  Highbury  College. 

Mr.  Ackernuan  has,  in  the  press,  a  new  Annual  for  1831,  entitled, 
“  The  Humourist,**  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  Harrison,  Author  of 
**  Pales  of  a  Physician  illustrated  by  fifty  Wood  Engravings,  from 
Dra  wings  by  the  late  Mr.  Rowlandson  ;  besides  numerous  Tail-pieces. 

Early  in  July  will  Ik?  published,  the  first  Volume  of  “  Sharpe's 
l.ihrary  of  the  Ihdles  Lettres.”  When  it  is  stated,  that  in  this  Work, 
the  gr  aver  Sciences  will  give  place  to  Poetry,  ILimance,  Literary  and 
Rit»gr.iphical  Anecdote,  Epistolary  (3orres|)ondence,  &c.,  its  leading 
ti'aiures  will  Ik?  sufficiently  understtKMl. 
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Aut.  XII.  WORKS  UKCENTLY  FUnLlSllKl). 


BlOOHArilT. 

'Hie  Life  of  Hi'lior,  D.l)^ 

1/ord  iiishop  of  Culruttn.  lU’  his  Widow, 
With  Sclet'tioiis  from  lii-s  Corros|»oudt‘HCf» 
un)mbiislied  IWiuSf  and  IVtvatc  l*a|MTt> ; 
together  with  a  Journal  of  his  'I'our  in 
Norway,  SwiHk?!!,  Ifnsaia,  and  Germany ; 
and  a  History  of  the  Cossacka.  2  vuls. 
•Vto.  8/.  I.*U.  <></. 

'llic  Life  and  Times  of  Richard  Raxter; 
with  a  C'ritit  al  Kxuminatiun  of  his  Writ¬ 
ings.  Ry  the  late  Rev.  William  Orinc, 
^  vols.  bvo.  (i'ortrait)  lifls. 

MISrCLI.ANSOl'R. 

On  tlio  Im|M)rtunce  and  Means  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Literature.  Ry  Dr.  Channing  of 
Iktston.  Hvo.  Is.  (m/. 

I'onversations  oi\  Religion  with  Lord 
Ryron.  Ry  the  late  James  Kenneily,  M.I). 
Hvo.  l5fj. 

'Ilie  1 1  undreil- Weight  Fraction-Rt>ok, 
containing  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- Five 
Tahh'S,  which  exhibit,  at  a  single  vi«*w,  the 
prtvisi'  Value  t»f  ea<  h  resjMvtive  Weight, 
frmn  lib.  to  .H«].  )27lb.  calculattal  from  2s. 
upward  :  to  which  are  subioiniHl,  Com|>a- 
rative  Tables  of  lamg  and  Short  Weights. 
2d  Ktlition.  In  wliich  have  U'en  addetl, 
'Fables  of  Kish-Oils  Sertl-Oils,  (lulliiKdi  or 
01ivtv.()|ls,  and  Spirit.s  of 'Furpentine.  Ry 
Jtihn  (tayncr,  lately  a  Wurehousi*  Clerk  to 
the  I'oalbrtNik-Dale  Company,  bs. 

'Hie  Dying  Hours  of  a  Young  Villager; 
a  true  Nainitive.  Ry  Field  Flowers  R.A., 
Ctirate  of  North  Thoresliy  and  Grainsby. 
Second  Kdition.  2(/. 

rillLOlXXlY. 

'The  Pocket  French  (Grammatical  and 
Critit'al  Dictit<iury,  I'ontaining  the  Rules 
of  (tranimar  uikI  Pronuneiation,  with  the 
Poinilar  F.rrors  eonimittwl  in  French  ('’on- 
versation  l>oth  in  France  and  Kngl.ind ; 

alss  the  l*eculiarities  Niceties  and  Dilli- 


culties  attending  French  Comj»osition :  to 
which  are  addetl,  L’m-IuI  F.xplanations  con¬ 
cerning  Synononiy,  Homonomy,  and  Kpis- 
tedary  Corres|H)nd«’nce.  Ry  G.  Surrenne, 
F.A.S.F..  .\utht)r  of  a  French  (iraminar,  a 
New  French  ^lanual,  and  of  several  other 
Popular  Works  bs.  neatly  half- bound. 

rOETRT. 

P<x*ms  on  various  Sidyects  Ry  W,  J. 
Atkinson.  12nu).  8s.  (></. 

Songs  of  tiu*  Atlivtions ;  with  other 
Pm'in.s.  Ry  Felicia  Heinans.  l2mo.  7s. 

'Fhe  Capture  of  Fez  ;  a  Poem,  in  Five 
Cantos.  Ry 'Diomas  Aird.  12mo.  Gs. 

TIIF.OLOOY. 

A  Funeral  Discourse  on  the  Death  «»f 
the  Rev.  William  Onne.  Ry  the  Rev.  .b*. 
seph  Fletcher,  A.^I.  'Fo  which  is  prefixul, 
the  .Addri'ss  deliverr'd  at  the  IntermeiiL 
Ry  Dr.  Winter.  Hvo.  Is.  t»</. 

Hints  on  l',xtein|H)raneous  Preaching. 
Ry  the  Rev.  Henry  Ware.  18mo.  S.v. 

Melmoth’s  (Great  Importance  of  a  Re¬ 
ligious  Life.  A  new  cxlition.  roy.  82ino. 
Is.  th/.  cloth. 

'Fhe  same  with  'Falbot’s  Retlections,  &c. 
2s.  tirf. 

'Fhe  Family  Raptist ;  or  a  Treatise  ort 
the  Subjects,  Mode,  and  Moral  Design  of 
Christian  Raptism,  in  relation  to  Indivi¬ 
duals,  Families,  Churches,  and  Missions. 
Ry  (George  Newbury,  Rurnham,  Rucks,  s 
Family  lluptist  and  lnde|)endenl  Minister. 
iHino.  8s.  6r/. 

TRAVELS. 

The  Journal  of  a  Tour,  made  by  Jverior 
Junn  de  Vega,  the  H)vmish  Minstrel  of 
1H2H  and  IH28,  through  Great  Rritain  and 
Ireland:  a  Cdiaracter  |H*rformed  by  an 
Knglish  Gentleman.  2  vols.  Hvo.,  with  s 
Portrait  of  Utc  .\uthor  in  the  Dress  he  as¬ 
sumed. 
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